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An EducationalMedley Analyzed 


The most dangerous of all things is an error mixed 
with a goodly amount of truth, because the admix- 
ture of truth will help the falsehood to gain cur- 
rency and to do its dastardly work of destruction. 
Pure error is rapidly detected, and thus can produce 
bbut little harm. But a measure of truth, in which 
the little falsehood is carefully concealed like a 
poisonous leaven, will carry the error along and 
enable it to contaminate many minds. It is right 
there that lies the danger of much modern writing 
wwhich is found in the popular periodicals of our 
days. This writing is usually extremely plausible 
bby reason of the strong infiltration of unimpeach- 
hable truth that goes with it and that recommends 
it to those of less discerning judgment. The error 
possessing such a thick sugar-coating is swallowed 
ithout difficulty. Most of the modern popular 
writing is characterized by this fatal speciousness 
that makes error look like the twin sister of truth, 
bso that the imposture can be discovered only by a 
very keen eye. A case in point is an article by 
[Professor Rufus M. Jones, published in the October 
issue of the American Federationist under the title. 
Religion and the Family Life. 


The essay contains so much excellent matter that 
it seems almost ungracious to quarrel with the 
nauthor. Yet, a baleful error lurks in its well- 
balanced paragraphs, freighted with so much that 
ywe can heartily approve. Our task in this case will 
be a twofold one: first to bring out in bold relief 
the truth that is embodied in the article and second, 
to disentangle from this valuable truth the per- 
‘nicious error that is bound up with it. This error 
mot only neutralizes the good effect of the truth, 
but it does something much worse. Through this 
‘uth, with which it is so closely associated, it gains 
cess to the realm of practice and can work no end 
havoc. A pernicious error of this type must be 
po to prevent it from continuing its evil 

work, 

The bulk of the article is unexceptionable. That, 
jhowever, does not compensate for its basic vicious- 
sness. It also may be said of a cup of poison that 
greater part of its contents is absolutely harm- 
s. That does not make it less destructive. As 
as one of the ingredients is lethal the entire 
ent is fatal, In fact, once the ingredients have 
ome thoroughly mixed, the poison has become 
rvasive and vitiates the whole draft. How 
ies to the article before us shall appear as 
eed in our exposition and criticism. 
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tremendous importance. 


As the title of Dr. Jones’ paper suggests, the 
topic with which it deals is education. If anywhere 
sound doctrine is needed it is in the field of educa- 
tion. Errors or even halftruths in pedagogy produce 
the most dire results. Education must be regarded 
as the most powerful agency at the command of 
man. It constitutes the lever by the help of which 
he is enabled to achieve the greatest results, By 
the same token, however, it follows that if some- 
thing goes wrong with education the most disastrous 
consequences are bound to follow. Most of: the 
evils from which our generation suffers can easily 
be traced to wrong educational methods. The field 
of education, therefore, must be very carefully 
watched lest evil seed be sown. 


In our days, unfortunately, education has become 
a field for experiments of every kind, ‘This is 
deplorable, since the effects of bad pedagogy can- 
not be easily undone. They are always carried into 
the next generation and sometimes unfavorably af- 
fect many following generations. Educational ex- 
periment is always a very dangerous thing. Still 
we continue to experiment in the most irresponsible 
Every new psychological theory, though 
the next day may already disprove it, is immediately 
applied to education where it may do lasting harm 
and inflict irremediable injury. We justly have be- 
come weary of new educational theories and look 
upon them with no small degree of suspicion. 

It is not that we wish to deny that there can be 
progress in educational methods or that we are 
minded to assert, the traditional practices are per- 
fect and’in no need of improvement. But what has 
been offered as improvement so frequently has only 
served to make matters worse. Whenever, there- 
fore, one approaches us with some new proposal in 
the province of education, we naturally assume an 
attitude of extreme caution. This caution is emi- 
nently justified by the experiences of the past. Dr. 
Jones, accordingly, need not be in the least sur- 
prised if we take a somewhat critical view of his 
suggestions, since they bear on a subject of such 
When much is at stake, 
when the welfare of future generations trembles 
in the balance, indifference becomes criminal. We 
are not inclined to surrender our children to the 
pedagogical experimenter. To do so would be a 
‘terrible injustice to them, for it is they who would 
reap the evil fruits of our mistakes. 

On certain points we gladly agree with Dr. Jones. 
It so happens that these points at the present are 
hardly in dispute. The two truths, which Professor’ 
Jones sets forth very eloquently and which we fully 
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endorse, are the following: the importance of early 
training and the paramount influence of the home. 
On this subject Catholic pedagogics has always 
been quite frank and positive. It is a commonplace 
in Catholic educational science that the training of 
the child must begin at the cradle. The newest 
psychology is strong in emphasizing this point. 
Psychologists, who are worlds apart from us in 
other matters, nevertheless are one with us in this 
respect. Thus Mr. Frederick Pierce emphatically 
states: “On the contrary, the first two years are 
critically important. Many emotional reflexes are 
established and conditioned during that period, 
which have a profound effect all through life, and 
there is no period in the development that is more 
important to study and understand than this. We 
realize now that we are responsible from the child’s 
first breath.’ ) 


Quite so. It is in these first years that a child’s 
character is made or marred. ‘The evil habits of 
the adult in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred go 
back to this period. The trouble is that but too 
frequently education begins entirely too late. It 
starts when bad habits have already taken root. 
The pedagogical opinion of our contemporaries in 
this regard is swinging back to the position always 
held by Catholic pedagogues. Hence Dr. Jones is 
decidedly right, when he writes: “The more we 
learn about the psychology of childhood, the more 
clearly we see that the processes of education begin 
much earlier than we used to suppose. The forma- 
tion of temperament and disposition is more im- 
portant than the mastery of the multiplication table 
is, and the earliest period of life—even the first 
year of it—is the crucial time for the shaping of 
these deepest elemental roots of human_person- 
ality.””) 

_ We welcome this statement. For many of the 
moderns it may look like a new discovery. ‘To us 
it is an old and rather familiar truth. But whilst 
Catholic pedagogues have always recognized this im- 
portant truth, it cannot be claimed that Catholic 
parents have always carried it out in practice. From 
theory to practice is often a long step, Catholic 
parents have rather often allowed these precious 
early years to slip away without properly exploiting 
_ the opportunities which they involve. They—have 
seriously started on the work of education when the 
_ most opportune moment had already passed away. 
1ey have often realized their solemn duty too late. 
e early years the child, especially if it is the 
is little more to them than a living plaything, 
delightful toy, but not a human being that 
training and formation. Not only is the 
these early days not educated, but quite 


. 


is positively spoiled. ‘The most serious 
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tion of the child begins at the very moment when 
the child takes its first breath. We can easily under- 
stand procrastination on the part of the parents. 
‘There are many reasons for it.. Procrastination is 
an inveterate vice of all human kind, from which 
parents did not escape. The more arduous a duty 
is, the more do we like to put it off to some future 
time. And education is an arduous task, hence, we © 
can well see that parents are in no too great hurry 
to take it upon themselves. But though this psycho- 
logically explains the situation, it does not excuse 
the parents who follow the line of least resistance. 
Then, the child in these days is such a pure joy to 
everyone concerned that they fail to look upon it — 
with a serious eye. It is so utterly harmless that 
no one can bring himself to see possibilities of evil 
in the little being. Thus no one thinks of the dire — 
necessity of beginning the work of education at this 
early date. 

Again, the sweetness of the child, the charm that 
accompanies its spontaneous activity, must not blind | 
us to the imperative need of taking the little one into 
a firm and determined hand and rightly forming it 
for its own good. At this time the good seed must 
be sown. At this time the tares that begin to crop © 
up must be uprooted. At this time it is easy. 
Later it will become more and more difficult. Of 
course, we are not advocating harsh and austere 
methods. ‘They are not at all necessary. But we - 
do say, that the matter of education even at this 
early period must be taken seriously. We have with — 
us in this respect the overwhelming majority of mod-— 
ern psychologists and educators. However much 
they differ in other matters, in this they are 
unanimous. 

Now, if it is imperative that the education of the 
child begin at the earliest period of its life, it log-— 
ically follows that from the outset this education 
must be of the right kind. And there is the rub. If the. 
educator proceeds the wrong way, then the damage 
done will only be enhanced by an early beginning. © 
Everything, therefore, depends on the nature and 
quality of the training to be imparted. 


C. BRuEHI, 


External forms of government, so far as true 
liberty is concerned, are largely accidental: they 
neither create nor necessarily impede liberty. The 
spirit of the people is of incomparably greater im 
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Church and State 
VII. 
Co-operation Between Church and State 

False theories of a separation between Church 
and State logically lead to policies that prevent a 
full co-operation between the two. ‘The nega- 
tion of rights due either to Church or State, by 
way of absorption, constriction, or domination, 
necessarily calls forth policies of onesidedness in 
the working out of relationships between them. 
Deeds of injustice to either one or the other are in- 
evitable where false views as to the separation of 
Church and State obtain. Clearly then full co-opera- 
tion between the two is thereby rendered, if not im- 
possible, yet most difficult. 

Separation in the true sense of the word allows 
to both Church and State the free and full exercise 
of their respective sovereignties ; it bows in recogni- 
tion to the fact that in their respective spheres of 
action their rights are inviolable. Frank and open 
recognition of this kind leads without constraint to 
a workable understanding in matters in which their 
interests meet. Harmonious relationships are never 
impaired, in any field of human activity, where 
proper regard is had, by one for the other, for rights 
based in the very nature and purpose of their being. 
Recognizing the claims which the one has upon the 
other, a disposition is thereby created to acknowl- 
edge also the responsibilities incurred by their mu- 
tual relations of right. A spirit of co-operation is 
at once engendered by the mutual respect which 
both exhibit toward each other in the matter of their 
rights and responsibilities. Fair play will not be 
absent where sincere efforts are made to under- 
stand each other. 

The great bond of co-operation between Church 
and State is the fact that both must seek the 
happiness of man, the one by spiritual, the other by 
temporal means, the one with regard to the welfare 
of the soul, the other to the welfare of the body, 
but both with an eye to the eternal destiny of man. 
Here lies the great source of unified action for the 
two. Their relation to the happiness of man is 
much like that of the relation of body and soul in 
the life of man: each strives in its own way to 
achieve for him the happiness for reason of which 
he has his being. Pope Leo XIII used this illus- 
tration to demonstrate the necessary relation of co- 
‘operation that must exist between Church and 
Biate. ) ; 
_ Furthermore, it is the wisdom of Divine Provi- 
dence that ordained the existence of both Church 


ture provided for a harmonious working together 
f its forces, so.too in the field of human affairs. 
t is according to the designs of divine wisdom that 
hurch and State work out their respective activi- 
es in the spirit of order and harmony.*) Conflict 
es not lie within the purposes of the wisdom of 
Divine Providence, Conflict destroys. Order builds, 
elops and constructs. 


Pope Leo XIII, “Immortale,’ Nov. 1, 1885. 
e Leo XIII, ibid. ame 


- promotion of the heavenly kingdom. 


nd State. Even as this wisdom everywhere in na- | 


The problem of co-operation between Church and 
State is to remove, as far as possible, factors of 
friction. The light of full understanding thrown 
on their mutual tasks and duties will assist greatly 
towards achieving this. 

What, then, are the duties of the State? It has 
no direct duties in matters pertaining to the spirit- 
ual domain of the Church. For it to interfere in 
things divine leads to abuses such as characterized 
Josephinism in the eighteenth century, whose author 
was Joseph the Second of Austria. His meddling 
with ecclesiastical affairs, down even to determin- 
ing the number of candles to be used at divine 
services, the length and style of sermons, prayers 
and hymns, caused Frederick the Great to name him 
mockingly “Our Brother the Sacristan.”* ) 

The duty of the State with relation to the Church 
revolves largely around the protection of the rights 
of the Church. In this the State performs no ex- 
traordinary service to the Church. In the fulfill- 
ment of this duty it does only what conforms to the 
purpose of its existence. This view of an obvious 
natural duty of the State led the pagan philosophers 
of the second century, who became converts to the 
Christian faith, to appeal to Emperors like Hadrian, 
Trajan, Marcus Aurelius and Antoninus Pius in be- 
half of the persecuted Christians of their times. 
In their apologies they argued that the State vio- 
lated a fundamental duty in not granting freedom 
of religious worship to the Christian Church. The 
same principle was invoked by the Fathers of the 
Church when addressing their communications to 
Christian rulers of their day. These were re- 
minded that earthly kmgdoms have a duty in the 
Thus, Greg- 
ory the Great wrote to Emperor Maurice: “For 
this end has power over all mankind been bestowed 
by Heaven upon the piety of my sovereign that 
those who strive after good may be supported, that 
the path to heaven may be widened, that the earthly 
kingdom may serve the heavenly.”*) 

The State, then, fails in its duty if it refuses to 
grant freedom of worship to its subjects. The Na- 
tional Pastoral Letter of the Catholic Episcopate of 
the United States on the Religious Situation in 
Mexico points out clearly wherein the Mexican 
Government has failed in this point.®) Pope Leo 
XIII vindicated the rights of liberty of conscience 
in unmistakable language against civil powers that 
trespassed on this sacred domain.®) 

Freedom of religious education must also be 
guaranteed by the State. That the State has a duty 
also on this point is not only affirmed by papal docu- 
ments but also by the highest tribunals in this land. 
In the New York Religious Education Case the 


3) Catholic Encyclopedia, Article on Joseph II, vol. 


VIII 508-511. a 


4) Hergenrother, Catholic Church and Christian State, 
I1:181. Other historical instances are cited by the author. 


5) Pastoral Letter, the Official Catholic Year Book, p. by 


90, New York, 1928. 


eta 
6) Encyclical “Libertas Praestantissimum.” June 20, — 
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Supreme Court of the State of New York said: 
“The State by its educational policy seeks to build 
from its youth useful citizens of intelligence and 
character, not merely pedants and philosophers. In 
following this policy it should not only consider the 
wishes but invite the aid of parents. When the wish 
of parents for week-day religious instruction for 
their children involves no serious interruption to 
school attendance, the State can have no pur- 
pose to defeat it.”") It is the interest of the State 
to foster religious education, 


A great service is likewise rendered the State by 
the promotion of the charitable activities of the 
Church. It injures itself by disregarding its duties 
in this respect. Aside from such selfish reasons it 
infringes on the rights of its subjects if it impedes 
them in the legitimate exercise of their charitable 
activities. ‘The State is obliged to use its powers, 
not in the suppression, but in the defense of rights. 
In France the State fettered in a thousand ways 
the works of benevolence of the Church.§) It is 
not allowed to engage in them excepting through the 
intervention of public bureaus of relief. The hos- 
tile animus of the State toward the Church is ap- 
parent in this legislation, and consequently is not 
at all productive of a harmonious relationship such 
as should exist between the two. 


In another great field the State must protect the 
rights of the Church. It is that of its temporal 
possessions. ‘The Church is in need of these if it is 
to function properly in religious, educational, and 
social works. ‘This is so patent that it need not 
be further discussed. Yet, governments hostile to 
the Church, under various pretexts, have not hesi- 
tated to confiscate the rightful possessions of the 
Church. This happened under Josephinism in Aus- 
tria, under the secularization laws inspired by Fe- 
bronianism at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in Germany, under the laws of separation in 
France in 1905, and lately under the enforcement 
acts of Mexico.®) The Church has a right to look 
to the State for co-operation in maintaining the in- 
violability of her property rights. 


The rights of the Church in these matters have 
been recognized in the Concordats that have been 
drawn up between some of the governments and the 
Church. These are agreements that have been made 
between the Pope and governments in matters 
wherein both had a common interest. For practi- 
cal purposes they are codes of co-operation on the 
basis of which harmonious relations are worked out 
between Church and State.!°) 


The Church also has her duties toward the State. 
What are these? 


It should be observed that the Church’s means 


7) People ex rel Lewis v. Graves, 219, App. Dive. 33; 
affirmed, 245, N. Y., 195, N. E. 663. 


ney Antoine: Cours ¢@ Economie sociale, p. 715, Paris, 


_®) Pastoral of the Catholic Episcopate on Mexico, op. 
cit. p. 95 sq. | é : . 
10) Hergenrother, op. cit. vol, 1:70-77. 


of help are of the moral and spiritual, and not of 
the material order. But, for this reason they are 
not unimportant. It is quite generally recognized 
that States can not endure if they do not obtain the 
support of the moral and spiritual forces of the 
Church. “Nations and vast empires themselves can 
not long remain unharmed, since, upon the lapsing 
of Christian institutions and morality, the main 
foundation of human society must necessarily be 
uprooted. Force alone will remain to preserve pub- 
lic tranquillity and order; force, however, is very 
feeble when the bulwark of religion has been re- 
moved; and being more apt to beget slavery than 
obedience, it bears within itself the germs of ever 
increasing troubles.”?*) 


The Church co-operates with the State to a very 
eminent degree by inculcating love of country. The 
Christian is reminded that he is to nourish affection 
for the State and for the governing powers.’ He is 
reminded that since all authority comes from God 
he must in all lawful things follow the behests of 
the State. ‘To unlawful commands he can not but 
offer refusal because the injunction of the Apostles 
is as true in all ages as it was in theirs; “we ought 
to obey God rather than men.”!*) “Commands that 
are issued adversely to the honor due to God, and 
hence are beyond the scope of justice, must be 
looked upon as anything rather than laws.”!*) With 
regard to just laws, emanating from lawfully con- 
stituted authority, the Christian has no option. He 
cannot evade them. Hearing the voice of the 
State, he hears the voice of God himself. Obedience 
is to be rendered for conscience sake. On this point 
the First Plenary Council of Baltimore, 1852, 
speaking to American Catholics, can be heard: “At- 
tachment to the civil institutions under which you 
live has ever marked your conduct as citizens. We 
cannot, however, deem it altogether unnecessary 
to exhort you ever to discharge your civil duties 
from the higher motives which religion suggests. 
Obey the public authorities, not only for wrath, but 
also for conscience sake. Show your attachment 
to the institutions of our beloved country by 
prompt compliance with all their requirements.”!*) 

The fulfillment of all civic duties, be it in his ca- 
pacity as a private citizen or as a public official, is a 
matter in which the Christian must co-operate with 
the State to the fullest extent of his powers. His al- 
legiance in these things must be unalloyed. In times 
of peace as in times of war, he must give unwaver- 
ing service to his country. In this service he can not 
come into conflict with the service due to God. “If. 
we would judge aright, the supernatural love for 
the Church and the natural love for our own coun- 


11) Pope Leo XIII, Encycli “Sapienti: istianae” 
lamer indo , Encyclical, Sapientiae Christianae’ 
12) Acts, 5, 29, ‘ 
18) Pope Leo XIII, op. cit. stan 
14) Decrees of the First Plenary Council of Baltimore 
1852. ‘ 7 4 yo 7H 4 
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wey respectively enjoin, neither can come into col- 
‘sion with the other.’”1®) Only ignorance or mal- 
ce will speak of a division of allegiance in respect 
‘f{ the double order of duties arising out of man’s 
elation to Church and State, 

A scrupulous regard for the rights of Church 
nd State is the best guarantee for the achievement 
f co-operation between these two great sovereign- 
ies. Justice is the natural groundwork for order 
nd harmony in the relations of men. It is no less 
nportant for the realization of a harmonious rela- 
ionship between Church and State. 

A. J. MuENcH 


he Co-operative League U. S. A. 
im Dangerous Waters 

The close of the first decade in the history of an 
rganization like the Consumers “Co-operative 
eague U.S. A.” is a fitting occasion to take stock. 
Jnquestionably this movement, ideally conceived 
nd directed by exponents of Rochdale co-operation 
s an educational endeavor, and refusing to itself 
ngage in commercial enterprises, has exerted a 
vholesome influence, at least among co-operators. 
Yet that influence has been limited; for the official 
aonthly organ Co-operation has but four thousand 
ubscribers, while of the more than 3000 consumers’ 
Q-operative societies in our country but 155, with 
7,826 members, have so far affiliated with the 
eéague. Within the League there have been some 
avorable developments, as for instance the federat- 
ng, into District organizations, of the Eastern States 
eague, the Central States League, the Northern 
tates League—the latter the strongest and most 
ctive group—and the decision of the Sixth Con- 
tess, held at Waukegan, IIl., October 29-31, to or- 
anize a Pacific Coast League. Another sign of 
rogress is the greater readiness than shown hereto- 
ore of the member societies to finance the League, 
he District Leagues having, since 1926, redeemed 
heir pledges to provide for the expected deficit in 
he League’s budget, which amounted to $2165.00. 
Vhile this amount had thus been liquidated by vol- 
intary contributions, the delegates attending the 
Vaukegan Congress pledged an even larger sum, 
1 addition to the dues of the societies, to prevent 
| deficit at the end of the coming two-year period 
etween conventions. 
_ However, while these developments are favorable, 
rogress is by no means commensurate with the pos- 
ibilities indicated by the large number of non- 
ffiliated consumers’ co-operative societies in our 
ountry. Moreover, for several years there has been 
tendency within the League that may spell the 
eath of the organization. Even as early as the 
& York Congress, in 1924, the deliberations were 
Beet by a conflict over a resolution urging 
ction in favor of recognition of the Soviet govern- 
nt of Russia by our government, the proponents 
king the stand that the co-operative movement 
uld become a political movement, sustaining the 
ss struggle. Defeated on that occasion, the same 


8) Pope Leo, op. cit. 


elements proposed a resolution at the Minneapolis 
Congress in 1926, declaring the American co-opera- 
tive movement to be part and parcel of the workers’ 
movement of the world, Thwarted again, they once 
more endeavored to foist their concept upon the 
League at the Waukegan Congress.') 

The attempt was repulsed a third time, but by no 
means definitely. It is characteristic of the situation 
that at New York, Minneapolis and Waukegan it 
proved necessary to confront the radical elements 
with the alternative: withdraw your demands or split 
the League; if you do the latter, neither element will 
have the League to work with! Characteristic, too, 
is the following maneuver: ‘The League was rep- 
resented at the Congress of the International Co- 
operative Alliance, held in Stockholm, Sweden, in 
August, 1927, by several delegates. ‘Those repre- 
senting the “left wing” in the Co-operative League 
pictured it on that occasion as being in harmony 
with the principles of the Consumers’ Co-operatives 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. At 
Waukegan the delegates to the International Con- 
gress were expected to report their impressions and 
experiences. But no such report was made. To the 
question of a delegate, whether a report would be 
submitted, the chairman, Dr. James P. Warbasse, 
replied, the Executive Board had decided that if the 
delegates to the Stockholm Congress would agree on 
one and the same report, that report would be pre- 
sented, The delegate: “And if they do not agree?” 
The chairman: “Then there will be no report.” The 
“left wing” was outmaneuvered by the “right wing,” 
whose influence predominates in the Executive 
Board and predominated in the Waukegan Congress 
on the floor, where the majority was amenable. 

This majority, however, is neither impressive nor 
assured, ‘The matter of the Stockholm report was 
decided ultimately by one vote on the floor of the 
Waukegan congress, and that only after the dele- 
gates had been shown that recognition of the de- 
mands of the radical element would mean a split in 
the American movement. Moreover, several reso- 
lutions, proposed by representatives of the “left 
wing,’ were ruled out in committee and hence did 
not come up for vote in open meeting. Nor was a 
significant statement by “Mr. N. E. Sverdloff, the 
Representative of Centrosoyus of U.S. S. R. (Con- 
sumers’ Co-operatives)” corrected. He said: ; 

“It is with great pleasure that the Consumers’ Co-oper- 
atives of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics accepted 
the invitation to attend this Sixth Congress of the Co- 
operative League of the United States. I have the honor 


to transmit to you fraternal greetings in the name of the 
Soviet Co-operatives. I am representing a country, where 


the co-operative movement is closely interwoven with the 


labor movement as a whole. The fact that at your Fifth 
Congress you have recognized the inseparability of the co- 
operative from the labor movement is strengthening the 
bonds of our fraternal relations, and it will surely bring 


1) Regarding the policy pursued during the past several 
years by the “left wing” in the Co-operative League U. S. 
A, vide this journal, issue of January, 1927, p. 331-3. The 
article in question deals with the Minneapolis Congress of 
the Co-operative League, and the tendency referred to in 
the present article. Systematic endeavor to use the co-oper- 
atives for political action is considered there also as a | 
historical development. aby IF ieee ; 
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out a closer alliance between the co-operative movements 
of the two countries. . .” 

The fact that the American movement had been 
represented at Stockholm both as espousing and as 
disavowing the co-operative movement as an instru- 
ment of political action for the promotion of the 
class struggle, remained unmentioned in open meet- 
ing throughout the Congress at Waukegan. Nor 
does Co-operation, in a two-page optimistic report 
on the Sixth Congress, endeavor to face the issue, 
of which the incidents noted by us are but symptoms, 
but contents itself with the declaration: 

“There were the customary sharp differences of interpre- 
tation as to the nature and goal of the co-operative move- 
ment, and once or twice these disagreements became un- 
pleasantly acrimonious. On the whole, however, the spirit 
of conciliation finally prevailed, and at the close of the 
Congress all were agreed that harmony and good feeling 
within the League was at the highest point in several 
years.” 2) 

That is the sole reference to what seems to an 
unbiased observer a critical condition, an array of 
forces constantly straining in opposite directions 
within the movement, a condition that should be 
faced. Yet it was not even noticed in the Message 
of the President, although it has been acute ever 
since the New York Congress of 1924; this Message, 
rather, deals largely with the development of an 
“aristocracy of leadership” in the co-operative move- 
ment. ‘That the leaders of the League know what 
is afoot is evidenced by the decision of the Execu- 
tive Board regarding the Stockholm report, arrived 
at before the opening of the Congress, and by a 
statement by V. S. Allane, one of the most active 
and able men in the movement. In the Fourth Year- 
book of the Northern States Co-operative League, 
the Preface of which is dated August 8, 1928, and 
which was distributed at the Waukegan Congress, 
Mr. Allane, discussing “Some Vital Problems of 
Consumers’ Co-operation in the United States,” de- 
votes considerable space to “Independent Co-opera- 
tion vs. Politically Controlled Co-operation,” de- 
claring in part: 

“A very vital problem in the Consumers’ Co-operative 
movement in America at present is the question of policy 
on which the movement should be built. Here a serious 
division of opinion has appeared among the American co- 
operators within the last two or three years. 

“On one hand we have those co-operators who urge our 
movement must be considered part of the labor movement 
and that it should, in its activities, assume the class struggle 
attitude. These co-operators want to tie up our young 
co-operative enterprises closely with the destinies of the 
political working class movement, the development of 
which in this country has been very turbulent and full of 
internal dissensions and splits. In the international move- 
ment these co-operators want us to take sides definitely 
with the Russian co-operatives as against the great ma- 
jority _of national co-operative organizations of other 
countries, 

“On the other hand, there are those co-operators—and 
the undersigned is in sympathy with them—who do not 
believe in the wisdom of tying up our movement too closely 
with any political movement and who wish to build in this 
country an independent consumers’ co-operative movement 
on the broadest possible lines. . . .”’3 


Although equipped with this knowledge, the 
leaders of the Co-operative League apparently are 


2) L. c, November, p. 203. 
By Le es pi 26627: 


content to let matters rest until the proponents of! 
the first group arise to give battle in the Congress 
Opportunism rather than an emphatic, reiteratec 
declaration of principle and program seems to be 
the policy. But this opportunism will most prob- 
ably ultimately lead to the defeat of the present 
leaders of the Legaue, and with it, of Rochdale co- 
operation as fostered by that organization. For the 
time being, Dr. Warbasse’s ability and services te 
the movement, his personal and financial sacrifices 
for it, the respect he enjoys on all sides, couplec 
with the allegiance of a small group of like-mindec 
and devoted co-operators,—these factors alone seer 
to postpone the decisive struggle. 

With such issues in the background at the Wau:- 
kegan Congress, and ever and again being pushec 
into the foreground, the various addresses and dis- 
cussions lost in value. Mr. L. S. Herron, of 
Omaha, organizer of the Farmers’ Educational anc 
Co-operative Union, delivered perhaps the most 
valuable address of the Congress, on “Creation of 
New Centers of Co-operative Interest”; moreover, 
Co-operative Life and Fire Insurance; Competition 
of Chain Stores; the Problem of Credit; Relations 
between Consumers and Producers, especially 
Farmers’ Co-operatives; Co-operative Buying of 
Gasoline and Oil for Automobiles,—these and re- 
lated topics were more or less ably discussed. But 
back of and over all transactions and deliberations 
lurked the question: When is the opportune mo- 
ment for the decisive test of power between the 
right and the left wing? Under conditions of this 
sort, Congresses such as those held at New York 
Minneapolis, and Washington lose much of their in- 
tended character and potential value. The move- 
ment suffers in consequence, and even temporary 
progress noted in some localities does not substan- 
tially affect the development or the future of the 
League in a favorable manner. | 

This condition is all the more deplorable since 
the co-operative movement, and the Co-operative 
League, as the chief organized exponent of con- 
sumers’ co-operation according to Rochdale princi- 
ples in our country, have much to offer the people 
of the United States. For that reason one would 
wish all the more urgently that the League divorce 
itself from the elements seeking to divert the 
American co-operative movement from its true aims. 

Ay Tees 


A professional criminal might know that the 
more serious the crime, the smaller [in our coun- 
try] the proportion apparently of those actually 
punished. In the words of the recent report of a 
New York State Joint Legislative Committee, “for 
every ten murders committed in London, 160 are 
committed in New York City; and seven out of 
London’s ten are hanged while only one out of New 
York’s 160 is executed.” In the face of the actua 
facts can anyone claim that criminal justice i 
America is either sure or swift? q 
_ Francis Bows Sayre?) 
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Viewed in the Light of Catholic Philosophy 
ine 

Among the things that greatly affect the well- 
sing of the individual is the right to marry. That 
a right inherent in everyone who is capable of 
waking a valid contract of marriage. No one who 
; out of his mind can give a valid consent to mar- 
lage, just as he would be incapable of making any 
ther contracts. But what of the mentally deficient 
ho are neither lunatics nor imbeciles? ‘The rea- 
mable principle to be applied in such cases is that 
‘ the probabilities are that those who are intending 
) become man and wife, can never, by their joint 
fforts, care sufficiently for the children they may 
ave, they should not marry. In other words, no 
ne should undertake an obligation which he cannot 
arry Out. 

The right of the mentally deficient to marry is of 
ractical importance only for the higher-grade men- 
ally deficient. The others, primarily for their own 
akes, are best kept under care and control. The 
igher-grade morons can be trained to earn their 
wn living, and they would seem capable of giving 
ufficient care to the offspring of marriage. Then 
t is not inevitable or even likely that a higher-grade 
moron will always marry one of the same class. It 
s this free mating of human beings which upsets 
he calculations of those who think in terms of the 
tock-yard. 

The great argument for denying the right to 
marry to the mentally deficient is that the offspring 
yf such marriages will also be mentally deficient. 
n this matter there is a good deal of confident as- 
ertion which is not based on evidence. It is gen- 
tally agreed by the experts that the majority of 
nentally deficient children do not come from men- 
ally deficient parents.t) The facts show that in a 
lescent from a mentally tainted stock there may be 
many normal and even brilliant persons.?) The in- 
estigations of the Danish alienist, Dr. Large, show 
his.2) Dr. Shrubsall points out that in the case of 
nembers of a brilliant family often mentioned in 
American books on eugenics further investigation 
hhowed that on the female side they came from an 
ipparently moral imbecile. 

‘It is clear that the sweeping general statements 
ten cannot be justified, and yet these are given 
is the reason for a very grave violation of liberty 
vhich merits condemnation. To take away what 
s otherwise a natural right, in this case the right to 
marry, the existence of a just cause must certainly 
ye proved. In case of doubt the presumption 
ightly stands for the maintenance of the right and 
‘or liberty. If justice is to be done, this presump- 
jon must be allowed to stand. 

But even if all the children of the mentally de- 
icient were feeble-minded themselves, it would still 
Ye wrong to prevent the higher-grade moron marry- 
ig. Human beings must be considered from more 


1) A letter of the officials of the Central Association for 
ental Welfare, in the Times, January 19, 1926. 

2) Quoted in the Catholic Gazette, 1926, p. 69. 

3) Catholic Medical Guardian, IV., 1926, p. 116. 


standpoints than those of money and expense, Over 
against the expense incurred by the care of the 
mentally deficient offspring of higher-grade morons 
there must be set the real and substantial well-being 
which in many cases, i. e., normally, would result 
from marriage. Of this no one has a right to de- 
prive them; their capacity for it is born with them; 
no government has the right to thwart it except 
by way of just punishment. 

The final consideration is concerned with the 
possibly defective children of high-grade morons. 
It is other-worldly and liable on that account to be 
set aside by those whose range does not go beyond 
this world. But even if it were doubtful those con- 
cerned should be given the benefit of the doubt in 
a matter which all will admit to be of the greatest 
importance. It is contained in an answer to be 
found in the catechism which every’ Catholic child 
in this country learns. ‘To the question “Why did 
God make you?” the answer is “God made me to 
know Him, love Him and serve Him in this world 
and to be happy with Him for ever in the next.” 
The imbecile is not capable of knowing and loving 
God in this world, but is capable of everlasting hap- 
piness in the next. Those who approach more 
nearly to the normal than the imbecile are capable 
of carrying out both parts of God’s object in mak- 
ing man. For this reason at least, it is better to be 
mentally defective than not to exist at all. 

To a Catholic, material and temporal considera- 
tions have their importance, but to allow them to 
rule over or to block out the spiritual and eternal 
is intolerably repellant. It is on this account that it 
is claimed that the mentally defective person, who 
is capable of substantially carrying out his or her 
obligations as a parent, must not be prevented from 
marrying. 

There is a class of defectives who undoubtedly 
are unfitted for marriage and might rightly be pre- 
vented by the State from freely meeting the other 
sex. ‘This class comprises those who have actually 
been certified as being mentally defective within the 
meaning of the Mental Deficiency Act, 1913, viz.: 
those who “require care, supervision and control, 
for their own protection and for the protection of 
others.” 

It especially should be noted that these suggested ~ 
but inadmissible methods of treatment of mental 
defectives are distinctly directed against one class 
—the working’ class—and that not in the interests 
of the defectives but clearly in the interests of the 
pockets of the ratepayers. The wealthier classes, 
it is true, have their defectives, but they have also 
ample means with which to buy cupboards for the 
family skeletons. Such defectives present no prob- 
lem to the public economist. 

Rr. Rev. Mser. NEWSOME, 
Administrator and Superintendent, 
Besford Court 


It is a sad commentary that farmers last year re- 
ceived $7,500,000,000 for their crops, but when 
these crops came to the consumers, the latter paid 
$22,500,000,000. SENATOR CoPELAND 
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A Nefarious Piece of Business 


Total domestic production of cigarettes in the 
United States for the first eight months of the pres- 
ent year was /70,816,631,089, an increase of 
6,151,050,592 over the 64,665,580,497 cigarettes pro- 
duced in first eight months last year. The gain 
was approximately 9.5% ahead of the correspond- 
ing period of 1927, compared with the increase 
during that period last year over 1926 of about 
8.9%. 

Heavy increase in cigarette production, which is 
gauged closely to consumption, is, Barron’s Financial 
Weekly believes, “partial reflection of recent cut 
in cigarette prices.” And while, according to the 
same authority, the reduction “was not passed along 
to public by large chain tobacco stores and numer- 
ous other retailers, grocery chains and other cut- 
rate distributors did make price concessions. Un- 
doubtedly, these lower prices have helped to swell 
demand.” 


Assuming neither the role of censor, prosecutor 
or judge, Barron’s remarks that “other factors con- 
tributing to growing popularity of the cigarette 
have been more scientific use of advertising by 
manufacturers and moving pictures. Use of the 
testimonial method, calling upon stage, screen and 
athletic stars for endorsements of various cigarette 
brands, increased employment of newspapers, and 
more advantageous placing of outdoor signs, have 
awakened greater interest than ever before in ciga- 
rettes.” Even recent vapid talk of a “cigarette war,” 
said by various newspapers to have important in- 
ternational significance, “seems to have helped ciga- 
rette sales,” declares the New York financial weekly. 


What an indictment of business and the press, 
. advertising and capital this statement of plain 
facts constitutes! They combine with each other 
to increase the consumption of a product regarding 
whose injurious effect on health physiologists are no 
longer in doubt, while they also regard them as 
dangerously habit-forming. Moreover, those capi- 
talistic “beasts of prey” are directing their efforts 
on the female sex, while one of the foremost au- 
thorities on the use and abuse of narcotics declares 
cigarette-smoking extremely injurious to women. 
Professor L. Lewin even inclines to the opinion 
that it tends to irritate the mucous membrane of the 
generative organs of the female, and to sterility.) 
Barron’s, on the other hand, informs its readers, 
who are of course interested only in the financial 
aspect of cigarette production: ‘Natural growth 
in the male population has had its effect upon ciga- 
rette production, but it is to the increase of the use 
of cigarettes among women that greatest part of 
recent gains must be attributed. Evidence of grow- 
ing importance of women to cigarette manufactur- 
ers is seen daily in advertisements directed to them, 
in sharp contrast to practice up to about two years 
ago, when it was tacitly understood that the fact 


1) Lewin, Prof. Dr. L. Phantastica, die Betaebenden und 
: erregenden,.Genussmittel. 2, ed. Berlin, 1927. p. 392, _ 


that women smoked must never even be hinted af 
in an advertisement.” 

What a sad commentary on the morality of capt 
talism and the intelligence and moral resistance 0! 
our generation to the power of persuasion exertec 
by unscrupulous seekers after profit! Ei Fo Be 


Warder’s Review 


Profits from Providing Amusements for the 
Masses 


What the uncontrolled desire for pleasure anc 
amusement means to capital, figures produced in the 
Monthly Letter published by the National City Bank 
of New York reveal. According to the “Sum: 
mary of Corporation Earnings?) for the first nine 
months of the present year, the profits of those 
listed under “amusement” have reached the colossa. 
figure of $10,755,000, as against $9,924,000 in the 
same period for 1927, and $8,937,000 for the first 
nine months of 1926. A change for the “better” 
of 18.3 per cent between the last year mentionec 
and the present. 

One of the saddest results of the knowledge that 
the automobile industry, amusement corporations 
and other purveyors of more or less desirable lux- 
uries, are reaping so rich a harvest, is a genera 
tendency to believe the working masses well paid 
and prosperous. In consequence, there is an in- 
clination to view with indifference efforts intendec 
to better the condition of the poorer classes, and 
even the farmers. 


“Patriotism Passed Into Mild Dementia” 


One of the most distinguished Americanists 
Daniel G. Brinton, speaks of “exaggerated nationa 
boastfulness known (from a soldier under Bona 
parte) as Chauvinism,’ as “another and familia 
exemplification of the neuropathic frame of the 
ethnic mind.’”) 

Certain passages in an address delivered by Isaac 
H. Lionberger, St. Louis, to the students of 
Webster College on November 27, put us in minc 
of this opinion. According to the St. Louis Globe: 
Democrat, 

“Lionberger urged the Webster students to be thankfu 
in the current week for a nation which has a history suck 
as no other’s; which has had none but righteous wars 
which has an ample government; and finally, which i 
recognized today as the richest, most generous and mo: 
law-abiding of all the nations of the world.’’3) 

“It is patriotism,” Brinton continues the explana: 
tion quoted in the beginning, “passed into mile 
dementia ; so well known that it has a special name 
in English also, Jingoism. ‘The profound convictior 
that our own country—whichever that may be—i 
the greatest in the world, leader of all in intelli 
gence, power, culture, and vigor, is invariably anc 
everywhere a mental delusion, a type of megalo 
mania. Such a notion prepares the way for in 
dy Brintong Lam cece Mies Sc aa 

rinton, Daniel G. e Basis of Social ions. 
Study in Ethnic Psychology. N. Y., 1902, * ee 
8) St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Noy. 30, p. 13, conte my 
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rease of ignorance and self esteem so blind that 
: is sure ere long to fall in the pit ever open for 
ools.’’*) 

It is regrettable, the students of a Catholic Col- 
2ge for women should have been exposed to Mr. 
isaac Lionberger’s decidedly chauvinistic “notions”! 


New Aspect of an Old Problem 

The inventive genius of man, which has since the 
troduction of modern machinery and the appli- 
jation of science to industry forced so many skilled 
vorkers of one kind or another out of the ranks of 
he employed and onto the scrap-heap, is now 
nenacing the commercial telegrapher’s status and 
ivelihood. Reporting to the last annual conven- 
ton of the Telegraphers Union, held at Chicago, 
secretary Power declared: 

“Our standards of living are threatened by the public 
‘raze for machinery and the artificial forcing of machine 
legraphy. We are told that it will be physically possible 
9 flash entire telegrams by television in a fraction of a 
~econd.”” 

The industrial revolution has evidently not as yet 
\un its course. During the last few years quite as 
many people have been thrown out of employment 
eecause their skill or brawn was no longer needed 
py the particular industry in which they were en- 
waged, as during the first few decades of the ma- 
\hine age when the hand-loom was discarded for 
the power-driven loom. Newly invented machines 
snd contrivances of a most ingenious kind are sub- 
‘tituting for an army of workers, performing tasks 
itherto demanding a skilled hand, or at least a semi- 
‘killed assistant. 


The Heir of Liberalism and Capitalism 


Addressing an audience of several thousand peo- 
ble at Llandudno, North Wales, recently, Mr. Lloyd 
fyeorge said that one of the speakers at the re- 
rent British Labor Conference had referred to the 
_iberal Party in very insulting terms, and had 
-alked about the “decadent remains of Liberalism.” 
These remarks he considered unwarranted and not 
nased on facts. Continuing, Mr. Lloyd George 
made a remark which is much more significant 
‘han he seems to have realized. Comparing Brit- 
-sh Liberalism to a tree which brings abundant fruit 
‘n season, he declared it was not “a decadent tree 
-o be cut down.” He noticed 

“that a good deal of the fruit is now on the Socialist 
sable painted red, which does not improve its flavor or its 
quality.” 

That is, indeed, quite true; Catholic scholars have 
uently pointed to the undisputable fact that 

cialism is the legitimate heir of both Liberalism 
and Capitalism. ‘That it carries to extremes the 
doctrines of the former, especially as they apply to 
eligion, morals, the rights of minorities, State and 
Church, the freedom of education, etc., we are 

illing to admit. For instance, the promiscuity 
ich Bolshevists are accused of having intro- 
luced and fostered in Russia, is really the prac- 


4) Ibid., p. 115. Brinton was professor of American 
archaeology and linguistics in the University of Penn., 
and author of numerous ethnological works, tie 


— 


tice of divorce, established in accordance with the 
doctrines of Liberalism, gone to seed. And while 
Liberalism has driven the teaching of religious doc- 
trines from State schools, Socialism, wherever it 
has triumphed, attempts to prevent their being 
taught even in private schools. 

Mr. Lloyd George is really quite correct. ‘There 
is a good deal of the fruit that ripened on the tree 


of Liberalism “now on the Socialist table painted 
red.” 


The Shame of Our Jails 


The average county jail of our country, like the 
average poorhouse, proclaims America’s humanitar- 
ianism a sham. But a few years ago a former Fed- 
eral Inspector of Jails disclosed the wretched con- 
ditions of these institutions, and that they were 
breeding places of crime. From a passage in an 
article, printed in the November issue of The New 
Era, published in the U. S. Penitentiary at Leav- 
enworth, Kas., it would appear that the book re- 
ferred to has not mended matters at all. 

“The Federal prisons are stocked from the 
local jails of the length and breadth of the land,” 
we read, “and therefore, the condition of the pris- 
oners received here is acceptable evidence of the 
condition of community jails. One-half of the men 
delivered at our gate are sick. All are indescribably 
dirty, and most of them are covered with vermin. 
Their description of neglect and filth, in the places 
from which they came, is in accord with their per- 
sonal appearances, No American community would 
tolerate the shame of this condition if they knew 
its 

That may be true; but the fact that even the 
reform of the poorhouses has not progressed to any 
great extent, taking the country as a whole, would 
seem to indicate it might be difficult to interest the 
“dear public” in the welfare of jailbirds. The reve- 
lations regarding the inhumanities perpetrated on 
the inmates of the Tewksbury, Mass., poorhouse 
was a scandal of the first magnitude fifty years ago. 
Since then similar disclosures have followed fre- 
quently enough; nevertheless the line “Over the 
hill to the poorhouse” has not lost its terrifying im- 
plication. Unless the Federal government insists 
the bootleggers should be properly quartered and 
treated in all county jails, there is probably little 
hope of reforming them. 


Regarding Religious Communistic Colonies 
in the U. S. 

In choosing for his article on “The Communistic 
Societies in the United States,’ printed in The 
Placidian,') the undertitle: “Neglected Aspects of 
Religious History,” the author, Denis W. Brogan, 
evidently admits he has no knowledge of the essay 
on this subject by Fr. Otto Pfuelf, S. J., published 
in the “Stimmen aus Maria Laach” in 1895. 

Writing on the identical subject at that time, the 
communistic societies established in our country 
during the twentieth century, Fr. Pfuelf distin- 


1) Loe eit, vol Vs No. 3. July, 1928" pp. 243:240 
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guishes between those founded on rationalistic so- 
cialistic concepts by such men as Robert Owen and 
the followers of Fourrier or Cabet, and those com- 
munistic societies which attempted to put into prac- 
tice what their backers believed to be the doctrines 
of Christian Communism. In consequence the first 
of his articles, published under the title ‘Com- 
munistische Experimente’?) deals of communities 
of the former nature only, while the second article, 
on “Die religids-communistischen Gemeinen in den 
Vereinigten Staaten,’ has to do solely with those 
Mr. Brogan seems to have had in mind’) Fr. 
Pfuelf was, in fact, able to present to his readers a 
rather complete list of societies and colonies of re- 
ligious communists, arranged in chronological order 
according to the year of their foundation, begin- 
ning with Ephrata, founded at Lancaster, Pa., in 
1713, and closing with New Odessa in Oregon, a 
Russian community, established in 1882 by a Dr. 
Frey.*) 

This article by Fr. Pfuelf, who is also the author 
of the best life yet written of Bishop Ketteler, has 
not as yet been improved upon. Nor should any- 
one attempt to write on the specific subject of the 
religious communistic communities of our country 
without referring to him. The closing words of his 
series of articles express tersely the only opinion 
to be arrived at after a study of the sources divulg- 
ing the secrets of the various communistic experi- 
ments undertaken in our country during the past 
two centuries: “The history of the secularistic- 
communistic communities in America is a declara- 
tion of bankruptcy on the part of Communism. But 
the history of the religious-communistic communi- 
ties likewise seems a virtual declaration of bank- 
ruptcy on the part of Protestantism.” 


Shall the Experience of “The Bees” Be 
Repeated? 


Over two hundred years ago, Bernard Mandeville, 


the author of “The Fable of the Bees,” describing a 
bee hive which, so long as the bees sought their 


own selfish ends, was happy and prosperous, but | 
which languished and decayed as soon as they began © 
to live lives of virtue and self-denial—declared “the | 


root of evil, avarice,” luxury, pride, envy and vanity 
‘to have been the “Ministers of Industry”~of the 
commonwealth of bees. While 
Their darling Folly, Fickleness, 
In Diet, Furniture and Dress; 
That strange ridic’lous Vice, was made 
The very Wheel that turned the Trade. 
Their Laws and Clothes were equally 
Objects of Mutability. i : ' 
le the desire for change is still considered 
geous to industry 


sisting of workers employed in the needle trades, ¢ 
speaker recently declared: 

“The extreme seasonal character of the garment indus. 
tries has been accentuated by modern demands for up-to- 
the-minute styles. Buying habits in women’s wear have 
been democratized and nationalized until the women of 
small villages and the farms expect clothes of only the 
latest style. Moving pictures in which they see the newest 
fashions, and motor trucks which quickly transport the 
goods in small orders have contributed to this habit.” 

Stable employment, the same speaker believes 
calls for a readjustment of this situation. And sc 
it does; but will avarice, “that damned ill-natur’d 
baneful vice,” of which Mandeville speaks, and those 
other “Ministers of Industry” enumerated by him 
agree to the demand of the workers for stabilizatior 
of the needle trades? 


Should they be willing to abdicate, our expert 
ence may be like unto that of the bees, once the 
hive had been cleared of its vices: 


The slight and fickle Age is past; 
And Clothes, as well as Fashions, last.1) 


| Contemporary Opinion “ 


Some of our daily newspapers confuse anti-capi- 
talism with Bolshevism. ‘There is a steadily grow- 
ing mass of opinion throughout the world which 
believes the existing capitalist order cannot be re- 
conciled with sound moral sense or genuine Chris- 
tian principles. The liquor vendor was forced out 
of business by the organization of the moral senti- 
ment of the electorate against him and his trade. 
Capitalist religionists, like the “Artful Dodger,” 
joined in the hue and cry. The people have not 
yet realized that the hunger of capitalists for profit 
created the inordinate thirst for alcohol shown by 
many unfortunate members of the human family. 
When mankind visualizes capitalism as it does 
drink traffic, we shall be well on our way to a ne 
(?) social [recte, economic] and [better public] 
moral order.) The Canadian Co-operator 


At a recent convention of the National Associa 
tion of Manufacturers, a committee reporting ir 
favor of the open-shop idea, said that in the opini 
of the committee the American Federation of La 
is ‘‘a menace to American institutions.” Then 
committee went further and declared that by 
“exaggerated” attempt to show that the comm 
outfit is a menace, “labor’s purpose is to fright 
Americans into accepting principles and purpos 
less radical in outward appearance but fundame 
tally quite as dangerous.” Sag’ 

That is one of the most dangerous 


| ever isstted by 
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america. It means, in plain English, that the Na- 
conal Association of Manufacturers prefers com- 
iunism to trade-unionism. It means that the Na- 
aonal Association of Manufacturers is giving en- 
jouragement to communism, 

United Mine Workers Journal") 


Secretary Whiting, Mr. Hoover’s successor in 
lane Department of Commerce, says that business 
11 the United States is moving at “about the high- 
ist level in history.” He cites three industries in 
jis bill of particulars—automobile manufacturing, 
iteel production and building operations. ‘These are 
[lways placed first in any picture of our recent 
prosperity... .. 

But how about the small business man? ‘To what 
sxtent is his business sharing in the prosperity en- 
n3oyed by General Motors or the United States Steel 
Corporation? The increase in business failures dur- 
mg the current year does not point to easier times 
cor such as he. Secretary Whiting emphasizes the 
‘xpanding business of chain stores as further evi- 
dence of a high level of business activity.1) We 
thould like to know to what extent, if any, this ex- 
gansion represents the absorption of business that 
pnce went to the independent dealers, whom the 
thain stores are slowly driving from the field. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


While ownership of stock by employes has at- 
tained considerable proportions in this country in 
vast few years, experience indicates this form of 
tock ownership must be safeguarded within certain 
jefinite limits, according to New York Trust Co. 
The employe has advantage of making an imvest- 
ment on unusually easy terms and obtaining a com- 
aratively high yield. The factor of participation 
‘ ownership, however, has been greatly over- 
smphasized. Amount of stock owned is so slight 
as to make employe’s influence negligible. 


Nevertheless, there is a definite psychological 
value in the sense of participation, inherent in idea 
»£ stock ownership. It is for that reason probably 
‘hat employe stock ownership has not met with favor 
‘rom labor unions, because it helps to destroy dis- 
‘inction between capital and labor, and thus would 
eave labor movement without a cause. It is a trend 
-oward creation of one group of stockholders in 
which both capital and labor will be merged. As a 
result of employe stock ownership we have more 
han a million more part owners in industry than a 
few years ago, and this inevitably will contribute to 

ability of industrial relations. Barron’s 


The present troubles on the Australian water- 
nt mean much more to the workers than poli- 
clans seem to realize. ‘The quarrel is not between 
shipowners and the waterside workers, but be- 


ssue of Noy. 1, 1928, vol. 39, No. 21. se 
Commendatory reference to the rapid growth of (Chain 
e Systems by the Secretary of Commerce is indicative 
lack of genuine social sense on the part of the 
whom the fate of our people is entrusted. 
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~cialism. 


tween the watersiders and the Commonwealth Arbi- 
tration Court. And, to make the matter worse, the 
leaders of the workers are not. their union execu- 
tives, but the factionaries who have acquired the 
fatal habit of calling a strike without consulting 
anybody in authority. ‘Time and again we have 
pointed out that this contempt for discipline would 
bring disaster on organized Labor. Union execu- 
tives weakly allowed themselves to be bullied by 
malignant or shortsighted factions; and politicians, 
according to their nature, were more worried about 
votes than about principles. .... 


A malignant sea-cook or steward, a foreigner- 
seaman or wharf lumper, single-handed, has been 
able to tie up the nation’s trade for a mere whim. 
It is so easy to arouse suspicion in the minds of the 
workers against a thoughtful leader that fanatics 
almost invariably prevail. The workers calmly al- 
lowed the Commonwealth Shipping Line, labor’s 
best empoyer, to be scuttled. But labor’s leader- 
ship was at its lowest when sea-cooks, who fo- 
mented a strike, were able to enter the cities and 
obtain profitable employment, while thousands of 
watersiders went idle in order to maintain the pres- 
tige of the cooks. Catholic Press,1) Sydney. 


On the health of a nation depend many things, 
but most of all its religious life and supernatural 
outlook. The appeal of religion, being based on 
reason and faith, requires in its votaries unimpaired 
faculties, and sound conditions of mind and body. 
Disease, mental weakness, and bodily infirmity, 
though often utilized by the saints to their greater 
glory and merit, aré not ideal conditions for the 
nurture of the spiritual life. Moreover, the magni- 
tude of the supernatural is often measured by the 
material foundation on which it is reared. The 
Church, having nursed your science in its infancy 
and handed it over to you as a precious charge, has 
a right to expect from you in return a sound, 
healthy subject on which she can build the super- 
natural man. Do not, then, betray the trust of the 
CMutCh oa 


Again, Catholic men and women should not be 


' ignorant of the social teaching of the Church. The 


nature and dignity of man, as proclaimed by the 
Church, postulate a certain social atmosphere and 
a particular refined environment to assist every in- 
dividual sent on its way to its Maker. Conditions 
of life, the housing problem, infant mortality, child 
welfare, purity of food and drink, all these things, 
as fervent Catholics, should engross your attention, 
because they form part of the Church’s social re- 
form for the obliteration of the plague spots on our 
modern civilization vitiated by competitive commer- 
Very Rev. D. J. Canon Hannon?) 


1) From Editorial: “Crisis in Trade Unionism,” Our 
provincially minded press has said very little about recent 
labor troubles in Australia, and the default of arbitration. 


2) From the Sermon, The Close Relation of Medicine 


with ‘the Church, preached at St. David’s Cathedral to 


Catholic Doctors at the British Medical Association Annual 
Conference at Cardiff, July, 1928. . . ea 
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ica, Washington, recently completed a prolonged trip 
through western Canada, where, at the invitation of 
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SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 

Permanent parish committees to aid the Catholic 
Press have been established in the diocese of Otta- 
wa, following a “Catholic Press Day” held at the 
request of Archbishop Forbes. 

There are in Canada four Catholic dailies, all in French 
—L’Action Catholique, of Quebec; Le Devoir, of Mon- 
treal; Le Droit, of Ottawa; and Le Progrés du Saguenay, 
of Chicoutimi, There are besides a number of English 
Catholic weeklies. 


A new Catholic producing society has been 
formed in England under the patronage of Lady 
Benson, Miss Sybil Arundale, Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton, and others, and affiliated to the Catholic Stage 
Guild. Its acting members will call themselves 
“Our Lady’s Players.” 

The aims of the society are to produce plays by Catholic 
dramatists, to unite the talents of Catholics in common 
service of the Church, and to give recitals of verse, from 
time to time, in parish halls and schools. It is stipulated 
that acting members must have had an adequate dramatic 
training. They will be expected also to belong to the 
Catholic Stage Guild. 


At the annual general meeting of the Catholic 
Union of Ceylon on October 20, the Literature 
Committee reported what appears excellent progress 
in the distribution of Catholic literature and the de- 
velopment of Reading Circles. No less than 7,000 
pamphlets in English and 10,000 in Sinhalese as 
well as 11,400 leaflets were provided by generous 
donors for free distribution on Press Sunday, while 
sale copies numbered 11,000. 

In the five dioceses of Ceylon there are 46 bookstalls, 60 
reading circles and 4 free libraries, the Colombo Arch- 
diocese alone possessing 19 bookstalls, 31 reading circles 
and 2 free libraries. The large number of lectures given 
during the year is also noteworthy, a favorite subject being 
“Catholic Action.” 


At the Missionary Congress held in September 
at the College of the Oratorians at Juilly, twenty- 
five miles north of Paris, Dr. Havet, Professor at 
the University of Louvain, Belgium, discussed the 
importance of organizing an entirely Medical Order 
to care for Catholic Missions. It would be regret- 
table, he is reported to have said, to abandon this 
work to millionaire philanthropists, the Salvation 
Army, or other organizations sponsored by various 
Protestant sects. His ideal was the founding of a 
Medical Religious Order similar to the warrior 
Crusaders of the Middle Ages. 


While awaiting its development, the missionary bodies 


should augment their personnel with men having some 


medical knowledge, nurses, and midwives, and, wherever 
possible, graduate physicians. An effort should be made 
to interest the medical profession, so that they would 
give their services to missionary work for a stated period, 
with the idea of teaching apt natives to care for. their 
own people. 


SOCIAL STUDY AND RESEARCH 
_ According to reports from Toronto, Rev. Dr. 
D. Donald A. McLean, professor of Social and In- 
dustrial Ethics at the Catholic University of Amer- 


bail. 


the Canadian National Railways, he conducted % 
thorough and informative research into industria 
and shop conditions in the various head centers anc 
terminals of the great national railroad system. 

“Thus, at first hand,” writes the Casket, of Antigonish 
N. S., “Dr. McLean was able to gather, from exhaustive 
and intimate personal study, facts that will prove invalu 
able to him as a student and professor of social ethics anc 
may help him, in conjunction with such profound stu 
dents of similar conditions as Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan anc 
Rev. Dr. Turner (also of the Catholic University), te 
formulate such policies as will promote peace in the in: 
dustrial world and hasten a solution of the complicatec 
and vexed labor problems of the United States anc 
Canada.” 


MUTUALISM 


As an alternative to the country-wide chain shoe 
store, which is tending to displace the individua 
neighborhood store, a $1,000,000 corporation knowr 
as the Footwear Guild, Inc., is now in the process o1 
formation, it is learned in Boston, based upon the 
proposition that present problems in the shoe and 
leather industry are best solved by manufacturer- 
dealer co-operation. 

With a plan never before attempted in the foot- 
wear field, it is authoritatively stated, the new cor- 
poration combines large numbers of manufacturers 
and retailers in a loose federation, aimed at giving 
both the benefits of the chain-store system, while 
each retains his individuality and the benefits accru- 
ing from it. 

John F. Sheridan, president of the Sherman Cor- 
poration, a Boston firm of engineers and business 
managers, which is to direct the new Footwear 
Guild, is quoted as saying: “Mergers, in one form 
or another, to secure economies in manufacturing 
and distribution, have become an economic neces- 
sity. The Footwear Guild is a form of merger. 
without, however, changing the structure of any of 
the companies involved.” 

The great changes in distribution structure in the shoe 
industry, it was pointed out by George L, Moore, assistant 
to the president of the Sherman Corporation, may be partly 
illustrated by the single fact that there are now 596 chair 
shoe store companies operating 6462 stores in the United 
States. Organization of the guild is such, said Mr. Moore 
that the individual manufacturer has the benefit of mas: 
selling, of more constant demand, and of national adver- 
tising, while the neighborhood dealer has access to 
advantages of local tie-in advertising as well as the th 
tional, of mass buying, skilled management, alert merchan- 
dising, such as in his window displays, and of delica 
control of inventories, so that he need not be overstoc 
and can easily reflect the latest style trend. 
_ “The guild, in short,” Mr. Moore continued, “is an orga: 
ization of service to the retailer and manufacturer. B 
are to be stockholders, thus assuring a mutuality of in 


est, while each is given the advantages of a chain-stor 
connection,” _ ; 


RACIALISM 

Charged with battering down the door at t 
home of “Jack” Lewis, breaking his furniture a 
ordering him at the point of guns to leave the tov 
nine white men of Sheppton, Pa., are under $5 
Lewis, recently located there, is the first Negro to set 
housekeeping in Sheppton. Vick SC 


Sy 
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Alabama’s “Jim Crow” law, enacted for the spe- 
cific purpose of segregating the races in schools, 
public places and on common carriers, has been ex- 
tended to include the police patrol of the Birming- 
ham police department, 

An order issued by the Chief of Police declares whites 
and Negroes must not be transported in the patrol at the 
same time. 


EMIGRATION 

The British Legion has embarked on a scheme 
of six months’ training of would-be emigrant fam- 
ilies before they make the journey to Canada. 

Applicants must be ex-Service’ men, under 40 years of 
-age, and desirous of taking up an agricultural life in the 
Dominions. The ex-Service man proceeds to a training 
-eentre for a test lasting a month. During that time his 
family remains at home and receives a maintenance allow- 
-ance. If the test is satisfactory the wife and family join 
‘the husband at the centre. The combined training occupies 
five months, when the family is sent to Canada without ex- 
pense. Should the trainee not wish to go abroad at the 
.end of the training he is responsible for all expenses in- 
‘curred by the Legion. 


ADULTERATION 
Adding artificial color to cottage cheese is unlaw- 
ful. in products subject to the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act, according to a ruling by the Food, Drug, 
and Insecticide Administration of the Department of 


Agriculture. 

The Food and Drugs Act prohibits the use of artificial 
color when such color conceals inferiority, Cottage cheese 
formerly was a skim milk product altogether. It is now 
made extensively both with and without cream. When 
artificial color is added to either of the products it creates 
the impression that all the color of the product is due 
entirely to cream. This deceives and misleads the pur- 
chaser by concealing the inferiority of the product. 

Colored cottage cheese coming within the juridiction of 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act is subject to seizure and 
the concern responsible for violating the law subject to 
prosecution. 


UNFAIR COMMERCIAL PRACTICES 

Announcements made public by the Federal Trade 
Commission on November 29, stating that on De- 
cember 12 a Conference of the woodworking ma- 
chinery industry would be held, and on the 14th a 
second one, of dealers in supplies for barber- and 
beauty shops, both at Chicago, and under the 
auspices of the Commission, reflect the unscrupu- 
lous methods resorted to by business in the compe- 

titive struggle, and actuated by the profit motive. 
- According to the announcement, among trade practices 
proposed for discussion at the first of the two confer- 
ences are the inducing of breach of contract, fraud and 
misrepresentation, secret rebates, and price discrimination. 
“Efforts will be made,” reads another significant statement, 
“to provide for elimination of unfair commercial prac- 
tices.” : . ’ 5 epee b 
_ The conference of dealers in barbers supplies “will prob- 
ably consider such trade practices as the inducing of 
each of contract, secret rebates, distribution of price 
ists, misbranding, fraud and misrepresentation and price 
liscrimination. Resolutions will be adopted with a view 
eliminating unfair commercial practices. 


DECEPTIVE PRACTICES 


‘The Federal Trade Commission has ordered 26 
anufacturers of furniture to use the word “ve- 


‘ 


« 


neered” in describing furniture overlaid with wal- 
nut or mahogany faces, when it is made chiefly of 
other woods, according to a statement made public 
by the Commission, Excepting one manufacturer at 
Bloomington, Ind., the companies receiving the order 
are located at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

According to the Commission’s order, “the fail- 
ure to make known the fact that the furniture was 
veneered had the tendency to deceive the public into 
believing the furniture was solid walnut or ma- 
hogany.” 

The requirement that the word “veneered” be used in 
describing such furniture brought a dissenting opinion 
from the chairman of the Commission, W. E. Humphrey, 
on the ground that the manufacturers have the right to 
use some other word or words in truthfully designating 
such products. In his opinion, the Commission can tell 


the respondents “what not to do,’ but not “what they 
should do.” 

Commissioner A. F, Myers, in a memorandum explain- 
ing his position as a member of the majority of the Com- 
mission authorizing the order, pointed out that approxi- 
mately 1,000 manufacturers are observing the trade prac- 
tice conference rules and describing furniture products 
covered by the order as “veneered.” To permit the use 
by a minority of any other word such as “laminated” would, 
according to Commissioner Myers, “continue the deception 
now being practiced on the public,” while at the same time 
giving the respondents a:strong competitive advantage. 


PRICES AND PROFITS 
Workers have not shared in our national pros- 
perity to any appreciable extent, according to Mat- 
thew Woll, President International Photo Engrav- 
ers’ Union, writing in the official magazine of that 
organization. He presents statistics to disprove the 
claim that a lowering of production costs lowers 


_ price levels. 


Mr. Woll calls attention to research by the United 
States Bureau of Standards which annually saves the 
government $100,000,000 on goods purchased. The Bureau 
is not permitted to release its findings to the public. 
Professor Robert A. Brady, of New York University, is. 
quoted as saying that while the Government aids manu- 
facturers to produce more efficiently, the savings have 
merely accrued to the manufacturers. “There is no reliable 
evidence,” he declares, “that the benefits of government 
research, given to manufacturers, have been passed on 
to the consumer. ‘Io the contrary, there is much reason 
for believing that the benefits are going no further than 
an increase in manufacturers’ profits,” 

“If the government can annually save $100,000,000 by 
having its Bureau of Standards protect it from extor- 
tionate prices, why cannot this service be extended to the 
people?” asks Mr. Woll. “This service would destroy 
tha constant gesture that organized labor’s demands are. 
in the main responsible for higher price levels, By all 
means, let us have the facts.” 


COMBINES AND TRUSTS 

Acquisition of Cushman’s Sons, Inc., by Purity 
Bakeries Corp., creates a new company with an an- 
nual sales volume of around $45,000,000, placing 
it practically on a par in size with General Baking 
Corp. and Ward Baking Corp., both of which have 
sales volumes of slightly more than this amount. 
While this is the most important addition to Purity 
since the formation of the company, the expansion 
program is said to be not yet completed, and it is 


| not unlikely that by the end of another year Purity- 
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will be the second largest baking company in the 
country in sales volume. 

Purity will handle wholesale division of the business, 
leaving Cushman management free to push the retail end. 
The latter concern now has about 190 stores in Greater 
New York and believes it could profitably operate twice 
this number if it had baking facilities for its products. It 
has at present 13 bakeries and sales volume of over $15,- 
000,000 annually. A new bakery was recently completed in 
White Plains, N. Y., which serves a 15-mile radius in thickly 
populated and prosperous Westchester suburban district in- 
cluding Greenwich and Scarsdale. Previous to the pur- 
chase of Cushman, Purity announced the purchase of four 
plants in Dallas, Houston, Abilene and Beaumont, Tex., 
and the construction of a new plant at Fort Worth, Tex. 


ORGANIZED LABOR 

The ‘Trade Union movement in Britain had fewer 
members last year than in the preceding 12 months, 
whereas the contrary was the case in Germany. 

Figures published by the International Federation of 
Trade Unions for 1927 show that the British movement 
lost 6.9 per cent of its membership, while the German move- 
ment gained 12.2 per cent. The British total fell from 
4,163,994 to 3.874,842, while the German rose from 3,933,- 
931 to 4,415,689. 

Since last January three new national labor organiza- 
tions, those of Estonia, Greece and Southwest Africa, have 
joined the federation. 


LABOR EDUCATION 

The Wyoming State Federation of Labor, which 
recently adjourned its biennial convention in Sheri- 
dan, passed a resolution looking to the establish- 
ment of a national Labor College under the direction 
and supervision of the American Federation of La- 
bor. The convention said: “With such a college un- 
der the direct control of the recognized labor move- 
ment, there would be an incentive for national, in- 
ternational and local unions, as well as individuals, 
to provide for scholarships that is not felt at the 
present time. 

“In a school of this character the future leadership of 
the labor movement might well be schooled in the newer 
problems that will confront the movement and be better 
equipped to handle the tasks that will face them. The 
questions of organization, collective bargaining, the exten- 
sion of the shorter workday and work week, the develop- 
ment of giant power, machine and mass production all have 
their scientific approach; while a newer labor journalism 
might well have its birth in such an institution.” 


cs 


CLOSED SHOP 

_ An industrial agreement stipulating that the em- 

ployer should employ a certain class of labor is valid 
in law and does not involve any conflict with the 
_ principle of the “freedom of labor,” according to 
_ the judgment of Justice Belleau of the superior 
urt of the Province of Quebec in the suit brought 
the Building Trades Council of the Catholic 
ions against Bioldeau, Ltd., for violation of the 
ise of a contract requiring the employment of 
mn labor. The case has excited much interest, as 


null and void. The court held that the employer could 
have obtained union men to do the work required if he 
had been willing to employ them, and ruled that a col- 
lective interest being at stake the intervention of the union 
as representing the collectivity was justified. The defend- 
ant was ordered to pay damages of $52 and costs of the 
action, 


CHRISTIAN TRADE UNIONS 


The Christian Trade Unions of Austria recently 
opened a training school in Neubruck, where the 
first four-weeks trade union extension course was 
inaugurated with an address by Representative 
Franz Spalowsky, chairman of the Central Commis-_ 
sion of the Christian Trade Unions of Austria. 

Among the lecturers were the Austrian Chancellor, Msgr. 
Seipel, Representative Kunschak and the president of the 
Christian Trade Unions International, Mr. Bernhard Otte, 
of Berlin. 


FIVE-DAY WEREK 
Jewish printers in New York City, affiliated with 
the International Typographical Union, secured a 
five-day week, following a one-day strike. 
In addition to the 40-hour week, the present $60-a-week — 
rate is raised $5 a week, $2 a week for the first year of 
the four-year agreement and $1 for each of the other four 


years. The contract also provides for three paid holidays. 
More than 250 workers are benefited. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 
Holland has ratified the International Convention — 
concerning workmen’s compensation for occupa-_ 
tional diseases. 


Great Britain, India, and the Irish Free State are among 
the 13 countries which had previously ratified this con- 
vention, F 


MACHINE PROBLEM 

Low-wage clerks employed by the United Cigar 
Stores Company are to be replaced by automatic 
machinery. . 


_The machines will sell small merchandise, including 
cigars and cigarettes, in the company’s 3,200 stores through- 
out the country. 


FOREIGN LOANS 

_An issue of $10,000,000 5% per cent serial cer- 
tificates of the Cuban Republic was made in New 
York on Oct. 23, being the first installment of a 
$60,000,000 loan. 
The proceeds of the first issue will be used to pay for 


the construction of the first section of a 700-mile arterial 
highway stretching across the island of Cuba. — 


~ 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 

Exports of frozen eggs from China to the Un 
States so far this season have totalled 5,000 tot 
compared with 1,250 tons to the correspondi 
last season. One packer made several ex 
large shipments of frozen eggs to the Unite 


Franz Furger, Ome-Time Editor 
of the “Wahrheitsfreund” 


The Swiss publicist and poet, Franz Furger, 
came of a family long residing in the wholly Catho- 
lic mountain village Vals, remarkable because of 
the utter dominance there of the German tongue, 
although the Canton Grisons, in which it lies, is 
largely Rhaeto-Romanic. His parents settled in 
Schwyz, one of the most pleasant places in Switzer- 
land, and engaged in the cloth business. His father 
was an intimate friend of the famous Capuchin 
philanthropist, P. Theodosius Florentini, whose 
beatification the Capuchins are promoting with due 
warrant. Franz was born in Schwyz March 17, 
1839, It was soon decided he should follow a 
career demanding advanced studies, and when still 
a mere lad he was sent to the venerable old Bene- 
dictine monastery school of Maria Einsiedeln, 
which today numbers 300 pupils. P. Gall Morel, 
then Rector, a brilliant historian, philosopher and 
poet (he is the author of the hymn, so beloved by 
Germans, to the Virgin: “Ein Bild ist mir in’s 
Herz gegraben, es ist der Mutter Gottes Bild”) 
at that time was developing a veritable school of 
young poets, and Franz Furger soon became his 
favorite pupil. 


After the sunny, carefree years at Einsiedeln, 
Furger journeyed to Munich, enrolled for classes 
in law with Windscheid and Bluntschli, attended 
the lectures by Doellinger, Sepp, Lassaulx, and in 
addition enthusiastically devoted himself to the 
study of art and literature. The latter was still 
in flower in the vast German Fatherland, the great 
Grillparzer (d. 1872), Ejichendorff (d. 1857), E. 
M. Arndt (d. 1860), and others were yet alive. 
Furger was always the youngest of his class and 
among his associates, and his was an extremely 
precocious talent. As early as 1859 his splendid 
poems appeared in the Alpenstimmen, the Katho- 
lischen Schweizerblitter, in Helvetia, Schweiz, 
Spate Rosen, at that time the well edited organ of 
the Catholic Student Society, in short in all the 
high-class literary publications of the country. 


With equal enthusiasm, Furger, barely twenty 
years of age, entered the arena of political con- 
troversy, at a time when his classmates were still 
at the University. His first position was that of 
associate editor of the Wahrheitsfreund. St. Gall, 
edited by the Dean of the Cathedral Chapter, Dr. 
Greith; after that he edited the Oeséliche Schweiz, 
published in the same city. At the same time, he 
“conscientiously performed his duties as Court Ac- 


igh School. 
the three positions did not enable him to set up a 
sehold of his own. Beginning in 1860, the 
‘agblatt printed in each issue a splendid editorial 
his pen. 
adand 
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HISTORICAL MISCELLANIES 


ary and Professor of Languages at the Catholic © 
However, the salaries attached to | 


Furger’s language, as his priest — 
biographer, Canon V. Kreyenbiihl, de-_ 
“always elegant and brilliant, and, on 
f classic calm and beauty. . .”; every- 


where truth and justice, true liberty and a healthy 
promotion of democracy were his guiding stars. 
In controversial matters Furger adhered faithfully 
and consistently to the Catholic Church, her ap- 
pointed leaders and servants, the Pope, Bishops 
and priests. He applied himself with particular 
interest to the events then transpiring in Italy, 
branded with their proper character, in numerous 
bold editorials, the attacks of Cavour and Gari- 
baldi on the Temporal Power, and dealt in highly 
interesting studies with the Polish insurrection and 
the Jesuit controversy, Napoleon III and the de- 
plorable conditions prevailing in Germany. We 
read in one of Furger’s articles (“German Word 
and Prussian Action,” issue of July 30, 1860) inter 
alia: 

“Although Austria is deviating from the former separatist 
policy of Metternich and is in all sincerity extending the 
hand of brotherhood for the formation of the great German 
federation of harmony; although the needs of the time 
demand a unified Germany, Prussia must still advance by 
the old by-paths, and the tyrants in St. Petersburg and 
Paris are jubilant because the Prussian policy has made 
itself their footstool .. .” 

Thus here, as in the field of Swiss politics, Franz 
Furger placed his entire journalistic ability in the 
service of harmony between the various German 
tribal brethren. Hence his aversion to Bismarck’s 
policy of might, already evident, which was so 
injurious to the Austrians and South Germans, . 
the people of Hanover and the Rhine country. 
Furger’s editorials bearing on these matters should 
prove particularly interesting at this time, after 
the World War, to Germans in Germany, Austria 
and Switzerland.) 


Daily journalism in that stormy period of con- 
stitutional struggles in St. Gall, and his labors, 
conducted jointly with von Tavels in the neutral, 
Protestant-aristocratic Eidgendssische Zeitung in 
Berne, finally filled Furger with disappointment and 
disgust, particularly after he had been assaulted 
during a political campaign by several radical 
(nowadays one would call them bolshevistic) hood- 
lums, who brutally beat him—a fine expression of 
gratitude on the part of the Republic for all his 
struggles, his speech-making, his poetry, dedicated 
to his beloved country! 


Furger now decided to emigrate to the United 
States. After his death, A. Muller, a Swiss poli- 
tician, wrote: 

“The labors incident to a daily publication were not to his 
liking; he craved for his imagination the nourishment of 
the great, wide world. The ocean, whose exhalations 
would, as physicians declared, exert a beneficial influence 
on his lungs, and the great Sister-Republic beyond the sea, 
had already engrossed his attention, when a member of the 
important publishing house of Benziger of Einsiedeln, New 
York and Cincinnati, who was seeking a competent editor : 


1) I intend within a reasonable time to publish Furger’s — 
articles on general European topics, along with those writ- — 
ten during his sojourn in Cincinnati, in one volume, pro-— 
vided a Maecenas or two loosen their purse-strings me 


L3 


least advance me the required several hundred Austriar 


shillings. It was in this manner the three volumes, con- _ 
taining his poetical works, were brought out. pe 
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for the Wahrheitsfreund of Cincinnati (a German Catholic 
weekly, acquired by that firm about this time) established 
contact with Furger in St. Gall and engaged his services 
for four years. It was then the end of October, 1865, and 
Furger was to enter upon his editorial duties in the New 
World by New Year’s day, 1866. There was scant time 
to decide and carry out this important step. Conferences 
and acceptance of the engagement were conducted by 
telegraph,” 

The Wahrheitsfreund was a weekly, large in 
format and style. It granted Furger opportunity 
to work more leisurely than heretofore, and re- 
lieved him of the accustomed enervating, distaste- 
ful political quarrels and_ spiteful quibblings. 
Under conditions of such a nature a gifted mind 
could work and develop more freely, could pro- 
duce poetry and prose of more than ephemeral 
value. To all of which must be added the possi- 
bility of engaging in literary efforts dictated by 
inclination and the sheer joy of creating, a better 
position, and, after a number of years, the pros- 
pect of returning to his beloved native land, For 
Furger had, when parting at the station at Coire 
from J. Dedual, later Federal Councilor (who, in- 
cidentally, first urged me to publish Furger’s herit- 
age), remarked: “I shall acquire money and ex- 
perience in order to use them later at home.” In 
his farewell letter to his friend Kreyenbthl, editor 
of the Vaterland, of Lucerne, he wrote: 

“T have become an emigrant; within a few weeks the 
great ocean will swell and ebb between my country and 
me. What now moves my heart, the emotional currents 
which at this moment course through my veins like glow- 
ing molten ore—now that one village of my native country 
after another passes before my vision and disappears—now 
that I have but kissed the lips of my friend, August Miller, 
who accompanied me as far as Zurich, in parting-—now that 
the pain of lonesomeness and forsakenness overpowers me: 
what now moves my heart, I cannot describe; but you, and 
all my friends, you feel it... 


“My country, how sorely I shall miss you! my home, 


- how, in my soul thy image burns like a flaming hearth of 


pain! 

“T part from so much but from you I do not part, 
shining stars of my youth, ideals of association—Virtue, 
Knowledge, and Friendship bridging the ocean!” 

Canon Kreyenbthl says of these lines in the 
Monatsrosen: 

“I can add nothing to these outpourings of glowing pain 
and love but what our noble, true friend wrote in the post- 
scriptum: I yield myself to my anguish!—The ‘emigrant’ 
no longer hears our farewell greetings; but pure loye and 
noble friendship must follow him to a foreign country, 
and, like kind spirits, sweeten many a solitary, heavy hour.” 

Another friend of Furger’s, Hans von Matt, of 
Niederwalden, known as a statesman and poet, 
dedicated a wonderful poem, published in the 
society journal, to the departed comrade. 


And now dismal destiny steps in! The passage 


to. the United States was accompanied by such — 


frightful storms that it well nigh came to be a 


death journey for the unsuspecting son of the Alps. 
The steamer L’Europe left the harbor at Brest 
December 16th at 4 p.m. Among the second-class 


‘passengers were ten Germans, including eight 


Sisters of Mercy from the Rhine country, and a 
Catholic priest, chaplain in Havre. Furger sent 


a grand, stirring description of the storm at sea, 


ie 


which unquestionably planted the germ of his earl 


death, to a Swiss publication. .Unfortunately it — 
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cannot be reproduced here. Only half well, and 
coughing, he arrived at New York at 1 p. m. on 
January 1, 1866. But instead of resting in a 
hospital for a few days, he immediately continued 
his journey to Cincinnati, at that time a run of 
a day and a half. An hour after his arrival in 
that city he was at his desk. 

The Wahrheitsfreund was a source of pure joy 
to Furger. A large sized sheet, strange to a Swiss, 
and 30,000 subscribers! What bliss for the young 
journalistic champion! Franz Furger attacked his 
task immediately with fiery energy, wrote thorough- 
going articles on questions of education, of charity, 
of immigrant care, on the Catholic Church as 
teacher of the Nations, on the Christian spirit, the 
European War of 1866, then looming, and many 
other subjects. Frequently he scattered in between 
these articles pearls of true Catholic poetry, then 
again bits of verse on America and its history, as 
for instance his poems on Washington, on the 
battle on the Potomac River, etc. Apparently he 
once spent a brief period in a hospital; at least his 
“Song to Our Lady,” reprinted in the third volume 
of his poems, as published by me, suggests such a 
sojourn. 


The tendency and character of the Wahrheits- 
freund became constantly more pronouncedly Catho- 
lic, from first line to last. In this connection a 
passage from a letter addressed to Furger by his 
Benedictine friend, P. Martin Marty,?) of St. 
Meinrad, Ind., (who moreover appears to have 
been the first to advise him, on October 9, 1865, 
of the opportunity in Cincinnati, and to urge him 
to come to the United States) seems remarkable. 
Under date of Februry 19, 1866, Father Martin 
wrote him inter alia: 


“The Wahrheitsfreund should not suddenly, but rather 
gradually, cease to be known as a Catholic newspaper, and 
become the organ of a Catholic, who by no means lays 
claim to infallibility or to being above question, who does 
not make the Catholic religion and Church responsible for 
his personal views; a paper which is rather guided by 
Catholic principles and noble Catholic Charity—which, ac-_ 
cording to St. Paul (Ep. to Cor. 1:13) embraces all things 
—renders aid, reconciles, defends and encourages every- 
where, gives due honor to Catholic life in all its ramifica-_ 
tions, fosters it and brings it to conscious observance. | 
greater measure of individuality and character must be — 
injected into the paper, in place of the generalizations and 
lack of precision indulged in heretofore by the German 
Catholic papers under the particular recommendations of 
our Rt. Rev. Bishops. eS 


“One German language paper was even endorsed by an 
English speaking Bishop, who was unable to read a single 
page of it! ; 

“You have already taken several steps in this directi 
which appeared to me quite appropriate; but one mu 
proceed slowly, since people have hitherto not been accts- 
tomed to such a policy on the part of Catholic papers. . .” 


New York, Bern. Worner in Ba a 


_2) Later Abbot of St, Meinrad, then Bishop of | 


Falls, a countryman of Furger’s, 
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rg, Severin Stoffe in Leipzig. Moreover, I am 
possession of a valuable letter from his half- 
iter, Therese Catherine Furger (later Superioress 
ithe Convent of the Visitation in Freiburg, who 
din the repute of sanctity), addressed to Franz 

March 14, 18606, and a letter from 3ishop 
enni, Milwaukee, dated February 13, 1866. 
furger’s letters of March 8 and 11, and June 14 
id 21, addressed to his father, are unfortunately, 
t; on the other hand, those written by the father 
|Franz contain much that is interesting. ) 


Franz Furger’s choice humor and natural wit 
illustrated by his long poem: “Sighs of an 
litor while Compiling the Index,” printed in the 
ahrheitsfreund. Since this poem describes his 
e and activity in the editor’s chair most strik- 
ly, I intend to publish it in the introduction to 
2 next volume of his writings. 
In May Furger journeyed to Chicago to attend 
2 wedding of his friend, Gallus Muller, son of 
ational Councillor Muller in St. Gall. In June 
participated in the Catholic Congress (meeting 
the Central Verein) in Buffalo and wrote bril- 
nt reports on it. 
Apparently the climate did not agree with our 
blicist, who at time probably suffered acutely 
ym homesickness. At any rate, his health began 
fail more and more, and he was subject to 
equent attacks of fever. Hence he was forced 
seriously consider returning to Europe at an 
tly date. Writing on July 12th, his brother, 
idolin, residing in Schwyz, invited him to re- 
rn to his father’s house: 
‘It is by all means necessary that you spare yourself 
much as possible; that you obey the physician’s orders 
iscientiously; that you rid yourself of your gloomy 
sughts and strive, as diligently as you can, to be more 
erful. Should you, however, fail to recover, then return 
me; you will always be welcome...” 
This letter also contains a reference to the con- 
ion of things in Europe, just then grown seri- 
S.. 
‘The most recent events are not of a kind to allow hope 
a peaceful settlement, and we shall probably be forced 
maintain our neutrality also against France by force of 
ns. The sympathies of the majority of Swiss are with 
stria, and the people would have been glad to see Prussia 
et with a setback because of its arrogance. But events 
ye taken a different turn, and out of the war on Austria 
Prussia and Italy a European war will probably grow, 
ce the Lord on the banks of the Seine has mixed in 


Franz decided to return to Switzerland. When 
2 last issue of the Wahrheitsfreund, bearing his 
me as editor, appeared, he had already been on 
s ocean five days. On September 10th, Furger 
ived at Southampton, and on September 18th, 
erly broken in health, in Schwyz. Shortly there- 
er, on October 8th, at 6 o’clock in the evening, 
‘breathed his last in the arms of his father, 
sply mourned by the Catholics of Switzerland, 
d probably also by his newly won friends in 


nerica. . 
5. Dr. JoHANN FurcER-MUELLER, 
4 . - Kalksburg, near Vienna 


Gallus Miiller was well-known in Chicago; he was © 


Clerk in the Illinois State Penitentiary at Joliet for a 
prot yearses Ed. Co B..oSrgr te fete ery 


Collectanea 


A list of the books published by Kreuzburg & 
Nurre, early German Catholic publishers of Cincin- 
nati, advertises a catechism compiled by Bishop 
Henni of Milwaukee, 

Unfortunately, no copy of this book has thus far 
reached our Library, Perhaps this notice may help 
us to acquire one of these catechisms, bearing the 
following title: 

Katechismus, oder kurzer Inbegriff der  christkath. 
Lehre, zum Gebrauch der kathol. Kirche in den Vereinig- 


ten Staaten, von Johann Martin Henni, Bischof von Mil- 
waukie. 


A communication from Metamora, IIl., supplied 
the Kath. Wochenblatt, of Chicago, by Mr. F. Giehl, 
declares that 3,500 people attended the blessing 
at Lourdes, Ill, of a Lourdes grotto, erected on 
the grounds of St. Mary’s Church there. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Giehl, St. Mary’s parish built the first 
church in that county in 1837, a settlement having 
been founded by German Catholics from Bavaria. 
The building was constructed of logs and served 
until 1859, when, according to the report, the pres- 
ent brick church was erected.—Since the first Cath- 
olic parish in Chicago was founded in 1833, St. 
Mary’s at Lourdes ranks among the oldest Catholic 
foundations in Illinois after that commonwealth 
had ceased to be an Indian country. 


One of the German pioneer priests of Nebraska, 
Fr. Thomas Aquinas Bruhin, at one time a monk 
of the Abbey of Einsiedeln in Switzerland, had made 
a name for himself as a botanist before ‘coming to 
America. The valuable Bibliographia Benedictina, 
containing a list of authors, members of the Order 
of St. Benedict in the United States, and their lit- 
erary products, enumerates four books published 
by him in 1863, 64 and ’65, while he left Europe 
in 1869.1) According to the Directory of German 
Priests in the U. S.,?) published in 1882, Fr. Bruhin 
was at that time stationed at St. Helena, Cedar Co., 
Nebraska. 

He returned to Europe ultimately, after he had, 
as the author of the Bibliographia Benedictina re- 
ports, assisted the late Rt. Rev. Joseph J. Jessing, 


“Rector of the Papal College Josephinum, in editing 


the Ohio Waisenfreund, lovingly called “das Blatt- 
chen” by thousands of its readers. “Numerous 
poems and articles on natural history from his pen 
appeared in this paper,’ says the Bibliographia. 
While the Directory referred to declares: ‘Rev. 
Bruhin is one of the foremost botanists of America, 
whose writings and discoveries created a sensation 
in the most learned circles of Europe.” 

Born at Schwyz on May 21, 1835, he made his 
profession on September 22, 1857, and was ordained 
on August 11, 1861. ° 


1) Schmitt, Rev. Edm. J. P. Bibl. Benedict. oder Ver- 
zeichniss der Schriftsteller des Benediktiner-Ordens i, d. 
v. St. N. A. Bruenn, 1893, p. 4. 


2) Schematismus d, deutschen u, d. deutsch-sprechenden © 
nig? hate 


Priester etc. St. Louis, 1882, p. 21. iteat 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. ; 
First Vice-President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 

Tex. ¢ 

Second Vice-President, Rev. Blase Scheffer, St. Louis, 
Mo. » 

Third Vice-President, Wm. A. Boerger, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill, Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, W. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Otto H. 
Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; Anth. J. Zeits, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Wm. Siefen, New Haven, Conn.; 
John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, Wis.; John J. Jantz, De- 
troit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
members at large: Rev. A. Mayer, Mo.; H. Ditt- 
linger, Tex.; Chas. Hilker, Ind.; Frank L. Trutter, 
Ill.; and Jos. Berning, O. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
_endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 
In the history of a nation one must be mindful 


‘ of the future no less than of the past and the pres- 


ent. In the eyes of God these three are one. 


Rev. H. Garrney, O, P. 
KOK Ok 


Old and New 
(Written for the Santa Fe Fiesta) 


Cuas. F, Lummis 


The distinguished Americanist Charles F. Lummis, who 
passed away recently, was not of our faith. Although 
born in New England, and of New England stock, it has 
been said that he was somewhat of a pagan. But like the 
more noble pagans of old, he thought many fine thoughts, 
which give evidence that he has not at least stifled the 
voice of nature, as have those who preach doctrines utterly 


at variance with the natural law, observed even by 


savages. 
_ Thus in this poem, the noted historian and archaeologist 


_ gives testimony of his belief in a solidarity existing be- 


en the generations that have gone before and those of 
and which connects those of the present with the 
n generations of men, Re live when our remains 
shave crumbled to dust. It is the Catholic doctrine of 
ommunion of Saints which has given to this phase of 
highest interpretation and expression. 


e Churce 


| and executed, faced 


Whatever is Faith, in the human heart— 
And higher than human ken— 

Is older than College or Church or Mart, 

Ordained to bloom, from the very Start, 
In the Man who died for men. 


Whatever is Love in our life today— 
And longer than Life is long— 

Is no new plot of a clever play; 

When Eden was lost, Love kept its way— 
As old and as Sure as Song! 


And we are measured ourselves, at last— 
Faith, Love and the Strength unseen— 

By naught we add to that templed Past, 

But only, how well can we hold it fast, 
How grateful we keep it green! 


Pius XI Opposes Fraternizing with Interdenom 
national Organizations : 

His Holiness Pope Pius XI has addressed 
noteworthy letter to Madame F. Steenbergt 
Engeringh, President of the Union Intern; 
tionale des Ligues Catholiques Feminines (I 
ternational Union of Catholic Women’s Fede 
ations), emphasizing the position of the Chure 
regarding affiliation of Catholic organizatiot 
with neutral or interdenominational organizé 
tions or movements. ‘The letter, which - 


the same time a statement on Catholic Acti 
and is signed by the Holy Father under da 
of July 30, 1928, reads: 
“The report which His Eminence, the Cardin 
Protector of your widespread international © 
ganization (Cardinal Merry del Val. Editor) sul 
mitted to us concerning all the transactions an 
resolutions of the seventh Congress, held in Th 
Hague, has afforded Us consolation. Indee 
knowledge of these labors could not but be plea 
ing to the heart of the Common Father of th 
faithful, in view of the importance of the r 
ligious and social questions treated, the perfe 
accordance with Catholic teaching concernin 
faith and morals, the cordial and uncondition: 
adherence to the directions of the Holy See, a1 
the supernatural spirit permeating everythin; 
_“We have also noticed with special gratific 
tion that your Union has remained true to i 
Constitution and has understood and carried 
Catholic Action as We desire it and as We hz 
defined it repeatedly: participation of the Cz 
olic laity in the hierarchic Apostolate fo 
defense of the religious and moral principles, 
the development of a wholesome social acti 
under the guidance of the Hierarchy of 1 
holding aloof from and rising abov 
litical parties, for the reconstruction of | 
life in the family and in society. 
“Tn truth, the Catholic woman can 
co-operate with Catholic Ac us 
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‘Your Union has achieved much precisely in 
s field and will, we trust, yet accomplish great 
ngs, thanks to the international affiliation of 
various Catholic women’s associations, of 
» various nations; consequently you are in a 
sition to unite all organized forces of the Cath- 
¢ women of the whole world in a common un- 
‘standing and action for the good cause. 
‘In order now that your Union may retain the 
ily Catholic character and preserve its sole 
a and its full agreement with the instructions 
the Holy See, it is necessary that none of the 
inated associations become a member of neutral 
jamzations or women’s federations. 
‘The Church has declared her position on this 
yject. She rejects neutral associations. 
‘In accordance with the doctrines of the 
urch the Fifth International Congress of your 
lion, held in Rome, declared: 
In conformity with the doctrines of the Church and with 
Catholic organizations the International Congress of 
holic Women’s Associations declares itself as opposed 
principle to any form of interdenominationalism and to 
ation with non-denominational or Protestant organi- 
ions. In instances, in which such co-operation on the 
t of an individual organization seems desirable or neces- 
y, under the peculiar circumstances obtaining in the 
ticular country, guidance is to be sought from the 
ection of the Hierarchy.” 
“Therefore it was entirely correct for you to 
ve reaffirmed the principle, that your Union is 
t permitted to admit to membership any or- 
nization affiliated with neutral associations. 
‘Finally, considering all your recommendations 
-a future and further development of the Un- 
1, We are assured that, in view of your proved 
‘tivity, always subject as it is to the instruc- 
ns of the Church, the Hierarchy will readily 
unt you their full approval along with their 
ective and benevolent support, and that the 
rey will deem it their duty to render their sup- 
mentary, forceful assistance; for Catholic Ac- 
n, as We Ourselves have described it in our 
st Encyclical Letter, is henceforth an essential 
nmponent part of pastoral service. Py 
‘On Our part, We express the wish and de- 
e that the Union may ever develop its activ- 
ss more intensively, depending on the Church 
d in accord with its directions. 
‘As proof of Our special good pleasure and as 
pledge of Divine Grace, We impart to you, 
1dame President, and to all the members of the 
ngress, and all affiliated organizations, the 
ostolic Blessing.” 
€ oe Aaa 3 Fae 


part from the positive declaration against 
tion with neutral or interdenominational 
nizations—a position ever observed in prin- 
and practice by the C. V.—another portion 
pronouncement of His Holiness is of spe- 
import at this time. Pius XI declares: “Your 
has remained true to its Constitution and 
derstood and carried out Catholic Action 
desire it and as We have defined it re- 
y .. .”; recognizing the principle there- 
in order to conform with the Holy 


- TS 


x} a ily 6 
2 ee o / oA 


Father’s wishes, organizations devoted to Cath- 
olic Action and following the teachings of the 
Church and the instructions of the Holy See, 
need not necessarily adopt a new Constitution 
and alter their plan of affiliation and action. His 
Holiness has confirmed the position that princi- 
ples and the spirit and works, and not form of 
organization, are paramount in Catholic Action. 


We Still Neglect the Apostleship of the Sea 


Once more we are becoming a seafaring nation, 
such as we were in the days of the clipper ship, Our 
merchant. marine is growing apace, since especially 
the coastwise trade has increased considerably, 
while our ships are also again sailing the seven seas. 
They are no longer manned, as they were during 
the period previous to the Civil War, chiefly by men 
who hail from the New England coast, or other 
sections of the Atlantic seaboard inhabited by the 
old stock. In consequence many Catholics are to 
be found on ships flying the American flag, and the 
same holds true of ships entering our habors, sail- 
ing under the flags of other nations. 

Thus a new need has been created, the need of 
providing for the spiritual welfare of these men, 
whether native or alien, who are as lost in our 
great ports, where they usually have neither kin 
nor friends to direct them to a Catholic Church, or 
succor them if in need. 


The Apostleship of the Sea, which is to be Catho- 
lic in the true sense of the word, i. e., world-wide, 
encompassing all seafaring men, was founded in 
England for the purpose of meeting just this con- 
dition. Unfortunately, this noble undertaking has 
not as yet appealed to the zeal of American Catho- 
lics as it should, although there are a few struggling 
branches in several ports of our country, while the 
Apostleship of the Sea has all told one hundred 
branches in other parts of the world. But even 
this growth does not meet existing conditions. 


His Eminence, Cardinal Van Rossum, President 
of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda, de- 
clares, in a message recently addressed to the Or- 
ganizing Secretary of the Apostleship of the Sea: 

“Your most important work, for which I have a high 


esteem, has not yet received from Catholics all the support 
it merits, When I look at it only from the point of view 


of missionary work, I am fully convinced that, when the ~ 


Apostleship of the Sea reaches its aim, it will be a great 
and real help for our Missions. 


“Because, in the first place, we would be preserved 


from the bad example which the native populations re- ~ 


ceive from seamen in the ports. The Catholic seamen 
would be able to exercise also a real apostolate among 
the natives, as it was in former times, when seamen were 
often apostles of the Catholic Faith. They are also able 
to bring to their home countries news of the Missions and 
to excite the interest in and love for missionary work. 

“On this account I wish to recommend earnestly to 
the charity and to the apostolic zeal of Catholics this 
magnificent work, and I hope that the funds which you 
will collect in this way may secure the financial position 
of the Apostleship, and may permit of its being developed, 
and of its being maintained.” ; 


This communication reveals that Cardinal Van 
Rossum considers the sea apostleship as constitut- 


a 
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ing a truly missionary endeavor. In fact, his letter 
concludes with the assurance: 


“I bless in a special manner all those who support the 
Headquarters of the Apostleship, so that its organization 
may exercise a steady influence and extend its benefits to 
all the so largely neglected seamen.” 

It would seem, then, highly desirable Catholic 
America should concern itself with the duty of car- 
ing for the Catholic seafarers who may visit Amer- 
ican ports, as well as those who are at home in 
America, but strangers in a city to whose harbor 
their ship has come to unload or load her cargo. 


Not to Be Had for Affiliation With 
Non-Catholics 

The important communication addressed to 
Madame F. Steenberghe Engeringh, president of 
the International Union of Catholic Women, by the 
Holy Father, which we print in another column, 
should be read and contemplated by all leaders in 
the Catholic movement in our country. We are 
happy to say that the C. V. has on a number of oc- 
casions rejected the temptation to associate itself 
with non-Catholic organizations which solicited its 
affiliation. We have in mind particularly repeated 
attempts on the part of the late Dr, Hexamer, pres- 
ident of the Deutsch-Amerikanischer Nationalbund, 
in that direction. Although at times some delegates 
were inclined to favor affiliation, the strong stand 
taken by Mr. Joseph Matt, K. S. G., editor of the 
Wanderer, and the editor of the St. Louis daily 
Amerika, both in the conventions of the C. V. and 
the columns of their papers, against such a step, 
sufficed to prevent favorable action on the part of 
our conventions. 


There was real danger at times our people would 
welcome the affiliation of the C. V. with the Na- 
tionalbund, because of the inconsiderate action on 
the part of some of the promoters of the American 
Federation of Catholic Societies, who had but little 
regard for the autonomy of the old C. V. In spite 
thereof our conventions rejected repeated attempts 
to induce it to join with the Nationalbund, for 
which service to the Catholic cause the C, V. has 
not received the slightest acknowledgment. A\l- 
_ though it would seem that the fact of the C. V. 
_ having proven immune against the temptations of 
Nationalism at a time when this heresy was grip- 


4 _ ping the world and even numerous Catholic groups, 


_ was worthy at least of notice. 
a After the war a new German national society 
: came into existence, the Steuben Society. While it 
not urged the C. V. to affiliate, some of its sub- 
e groups succeeded in obtaining the > co-oper- 
ponerse neta of our Feder- | 
t ‘ 


| their antagonism to any kind of a “Stiier’, 


_ bers, a reader of our monthly in a far \ 
| reveals just how much really 2 
e writes v : 


at firs ‘e not met | 
_ New Jersey espe- | 


Australian Bishops Advise Enrollment in 
Catholic Societies 


The Pastoral Letter, issued by the Hierarchy ¢ 
New South Wales after their recent annual a: 
sembly, contains the following counsel : 

“Enroll as members of Catholics societies, in order to si 
cure moral, religious and financial benefits for yourselvye 
and others. The present strength of our Catholic Benet 
Societies is great, but it might easily be increased thre 
fold 

It was for the very purpose of securing for th 
German newcomers to America of eighty, sevent 
and sixty years ago “moral, religious and financt 
benefits’ the societies which federated in th 
Central Verein were founded. They achieve 
much good, and will continue to do so if off 
cers and members perceive their duty to met 
new exigencies with renewed energy and th 
methods and means demanded by the circum 
stances surrounding them. 

The same letter, furthermore, refers to prohib: 
tion in a manner which will recommend itself to ov 
readers. 

“The Referendum on the Licensing or Liquor Legislatil 
will afford Catholics an opportunity for asserting their po 
icy, namely, that the evils of intemperance arise not frot 
the reasonable use of strong drinks but from their abus 
Prohibition has shown itself to be an erroneous extr 
unfair to the general body of citizens and impracticabl 
Whereas total abstinence and temperate habits are reco: 


mended as conducive to family peace and health of sor 
and body.” 


Hatred of Forced Payments 
The hatred of the German peasants for ta 
played a great part in bringing so many of ‘heal 
America in the 18th and the first part of the 1! 
century. While to some it may seem a far cry fr 
the dislike for taxes, engendered in the Gern 
people by autocratic princes observing the methe 
of the Mercantilistic System, and certain conditi 
existing in the C. V. today, we believe there is st 
a connection, and that it explains the oppositi 
aroused by the very word “Kopfsteuer”. 
More than once during the past twenty years. 
listened to vehement protests against increasing 1 
per capita tax a few cents, the speakers reiteratis 


societies and State Leagues composing the 
are even today virtually powerless to levy any 
of a sizable assessment on their members BS 


to this traditional efisfiice 36r toteed payme 
A communication received from one of 


| this attitude Sit 
Some r xe 
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rein. He quit the Verein forthwith, and has since quit 
is world. Our neighboring village fared even 
orse; the local society there lost ten members during the 
rive. Nevertheless, our Staatsverband paid its quota in 
il, and even a little something beyond the designated 
1m. Such are the woes of the Lokalvereine, seldom re- 
orted to headquarters.” 

Fortunately we have since heard that matters are 
yoking up in that particular state. Its President 
scently assured us that the old societies are reviv- 
ig, while there is even some prospect of founding 
ew ones. 


But why should so few Presidents and Secre- 
wies communicate with Headquarters? It is a 
rortcoming on their part we have been trying to 
vercome. The individual members of societies 
10uld assist our efforts in that direction by prod- 
ing their officers occasionally with questions re- 
arding information received by them from the 
resident of the C. V. and the C. B. 


St. Andrew’s Credit Union a Success 


A Parish Credit Union Which Is Operating 
Effectively 
It is in this manner The Bridge, official publica- 
ion of the Credit Union National Extension Bu- 
eau, introduces the first parish in the State of 
Missouri to establish a credit union, to its read- 
rs. Continuing, The Bridge writes: 


“The Bureau has long had a notion, based on European 
recedents, that eventually the credit union development 
vithin church parishes of all denominations will be the 
10st extensive single type of credit union organized in the 
Jnited States. We have appreciated that there must be 
irst a few experimental parish credit unions and that the 
uture broader development would depend on how these 
irst credit unions within parish groups work out. On that 
count we are watching with great interest a credit union 
seganized within a Presbyterian church group in Oakland, 
nd the recent report from the credit union which serves 
members of St. Andrew’s Parish in St. Louis is particu- 
arly good news. This parish is located just outside the 
‘ity of St. Louis, and the credit union has been operating 
ust about a year. It started with 47 members and assets 
of $23.50. At the end of the first year the membership is 
40, the average monthly deposits $235, and the total de- 
yosits on shares during the year $2,817, 

“Loans have been made for the followin~ purposes: buy- 
ng sewing machine, paying taxes, paying doctors’ bills, 
raveling expenses, coal, clothes, repairs to a house, dental 
nills, furniture, etc. 

“This credit union is amply demonstrating the potential 
value of the parish credit union in the United States.” 


Lately a credit union was established in St. An- 
hony’s Parish, St. Louis, while steps toward the 
formation of another, in Holy Trinity Parish in 
the same city, have been taken. St. Anthony’s 
ion, beginning with 25 members, was organized 
tober, the initial assets being $65.00. Mr. John 
_Rehme, President of the Catholic Union of Mo. 
und a member of the Credit Union, took an active 
in its founding. 


Credit Unions Among the Bantu 
nt issue of the Izindaba Zabantu, published 
riannhill, Natal, for a number of native 


ees ae — 


4 ae rae as 


NS ie ee a 


‘mutual help. 


ontains an interesting statement ‘on the 


“Bantu Co-Operative Thrift Society of Qumbu.” 
Its Treasurer, J. Maloyi, reports: 

“As a result of Rey. Fr. B. Huss’ very instructive lecture 
on Economics, which he delivered here last winter, a Bantu 
Co-Operative Thrift Society has been formed. It has 
already a membership of over fifty, mostly influential men 
of this district; and its funds amount to a little over £60. 
Its object, as the name implies, is to encourage habits of 
co-operation and thrift among the peoples of these districts. 

“The funds of the Society are administered by a Com- 
mittee of Management and deserving applicants, no matter 
whether they are members or non-members of the Society, 
do get loans at a small rate of interest.” 

It is quite significant that thrift societies of this 
nature have taken root in India among a number of 
native tribes, introduced by Belgian and German 
Jesuits, in several Indian villages of Canada, and in 
Africa among the Bantu, who have found such good 
friends in the Mariannhill Fathers. 


It is well to remember in this connection that 
so-called savage people are, by force of circum- 
stances, accustomed to adopt the advantages of 
Having observed what is a natural 
tendency in man through generations they are un- 
doubtedly inclined to engage in co-operative en- 
deavors under the guidance of missionaries, when 
urged by them to do so. On the other hand, the 
development of individualistic instincts among the 
people of the Western World during the past few 
centuries has created an attitude which inclines men 
to hunt as lone wolves. 


The Late James Duncan, and a Bureau 
Publication 


Labor papers report the death at Quincy, Mass., 
of James Duncan, Vice-President of the A. F. of L,, 
describing the deceased as “a veteran labor leader 
and a friend of ‘Sam’ Gompers.” 


Mr. Duncan’s death recalls an event that offered 
occasion for the publication of one of the penny 
leaflets of the Central Bureau. At the Atlanta con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. in 1911, Mr. Duncan, 
in his report as fraternal delegate to the meeting 
of the International Secretariate, on the strength 
of information received from Socialist labor lead- 
ers in Germany, attacked the Christian Unions in 
that country, charging them, inter alia, with being 
strikebreakers. The Central Bureau at that time 
induced Mr. J. Giesberts, then member of the Ger- 
nian Reichstag, who had shortly before toured the 
country under the auspices of the C, V., to write 
an article, which the Bureau issued as a brochure, 
showing that Mr. Duncan had been misinformed. 


~ Later, when German socialists continued to at- 


tack and misrepresent the Christian Unions, the 
Bureau prevailed upon Theodore Brauer, at the 


time General Secretary of these organizations, to 


reply to the charges. The German article was 
printed in Central-Blatt, and, translated, published 


as Penny Leaflet No. 20-21 under the title “Church 
and Trade Unions in Germany.” The treatise takes 
issue with a Dr. A. Erdmann, member of the | 
Reichstag, and spokesman for the Socialist Propa- 
gandists, rio a ete - 


~ 
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Two Important Problems 

Besides approving the resolutions adopted by 
the St. Cloud Convention of the C. V. the annual 
gathering of the Cath. Union of Mo. stated its 
position toward a number of urgent problems. 
Thus it sanctioned a declaration on the Political 
Independence of Catholics, printed in the Novem- 
ber issue, one on Catholic Action, reproduced in 
the October issue of C. B. and S. J., and others 
on Rural Life, Education, State Penal and Elee- 
mosynary Institutions, Employment of Married 
Women. Of these resolutions two deserve espe- 
cially to be brought to the attention of larger 
numbers of Catholics and particularly of Cath- 
olic organizations. To quote. 


Rural Life 

Realizing the importance of the well-being of our rural 
population, particularly of that part which is engaged in 
tilling the soil, we dedicate ourselves once more to the 
espousal of every legitimate effort to improve the intel- 
lectual, spiritual and material condition of the farmer and 
his family, and to sponsor every sane measure making for 
their increased well-being and success. 


State Penal and Eleemosynary Institutions 

The Catholic Union of Missouri wishes to call the atten- 
tion of the Catholics of our state to the unsatisfactory 
spiritual condition in which Catholic inmates of the penal, 
reformatory and eleemosynary institutions, conducted by 
the state, are placed. Be it resolved that our constituent 
societies pay particular heed to the spiritual status of Cath- 
olic inmates of these institutions, promising to support every 
effort to grant such inmates the spiritual care they require. 
We are likewise prepared to assist, by all equitable means, 
including recourse to court action, to obtain compliance with 
the demand that the spiritual needs of Catholics in such 
institutions be adequately satisfied. 

While the C. V. and various state units have 
time and again urged upon their members the 
considerations embodied in these resolutions, 
there is still vast room for efforts directed to 
the needs mentioned. 


N. C. C. M. in Annual Session 


While the Nat. Council of Cath. Women re- 
cently met in annual convention in Cleveland, 
the Nat. Council of Catholic Men held its ses- 
sions on Novy. 18-20 in Cincinnati, both branches 
thus convening in the state of Ohio. The pub- 
lic demonstrations on the latter occasion, the 
pontifical high mass, celebrated in the cathe- 
dral, the mass meeting in Music Hall on the 
evening of the 18th, the banquet in the Sinton 
Hotel, with which the convention concluded on 
the 20th, and luncheons on the 19th and 20th, 
were attended by large gatherings; the delegate 
sessions, however, failed to draw audiences such 
as the program of instructive papers, mostly 


_ presented by men of distinction as scholars, | 


merited. A summary of speakers and the topics 
treated will show the educational value of the 


itch, D, D., Bishop of Toledo, on Catholic Lay Activity. 
t the mass meeting: Address by Most Rev. John T, 

1 of 
n of th 


cies, the Ep ' 
ch: elan 


Archbishop of Cincinnati, on Civic ei 
¥ 1 E SC : a (‘or 


Sermon by Rt. Rev. Samuel A. | 


t 
- 


Mr. Walter T. Johnson, on the N. C. C. M.; address Dy 
Judge W. D, Cunningham, New York City, on Duties of 
the Catholic Laity—At the luncheons and the banquet: 
Rt. Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Ft. Wayne; Mr. Richard 
F. Purcell, Washington, D. C. (Our International A ffilia- 
tions) ; Rev. John J. Burke, C. S. P., General Secy., N. € 
W. C. (Catholic Lay Activity) ; Rob. J. O’Donnell, M. Dy 
Cincinnati (The Lay Apostolate); Hon. Joseph E. Rans: 
dell, U. S. Senator from Louisiana (Aims of Catholli¢ 
Organization) ;—At the business sessions: Papers by Rey, 
Dr. John A. Ryan, Washington (Catholic Laymen and the 
Labor Question); Martin L. Sweeney, Pres. A. O. Hf 
(Trend of Modern Legislation); Rev. John M. Cooper, 
Washington (Constructive Program Against Birth Con: 
trol); Dr. Herbert F. Wright, Washington (Promotion of 
International Peace); Richard Reid, Atlanta (The Press 
Apostolate); Rev. Peter Guilday, Washington. Reports 
of the officers and representatives of the affiliated organi- 
zations were likewise presented, a member of the Bureat 
staff submitting that on the C, V. 

The resolutions deal with: Holy Father; International 
Peace; Catholic Defense and Exposition; Catholic Press; 
Education——The officers were reelected, with one or two 
changes in the Executive Board. 


The Western Catholic Union Fifty Years Old 

The celebration in Quincy, IIl., on October 21 ta 
23, of the Golden Jubilee of the Western Catholic 
Union marks the close of half a century of slow 
but constant growth. Organized in Quincy, this 
fraternal society has ever since maintained its head- 
quarters in that city, where they are now located 
in the stately Western Catholic Union Building, 
erected by the organization. From modest begin- 
nings the society has developed into a Fraternal 
Insurance organization with branches for men and 
women and a juvenile department. J 

From a “financial and membership table,” printed 
in the substantial “Golden Anniversary Souvenir” 
of the society, we note that in 1880 it numbered 
725 members; in 1890, 2,093; in 1900, 4,495; in 
1910, 9,033; in 1920, 12,580, and in 1927, 12,397 
Since its founding the society has paid $4,345,617.! 
as death benefits (figures for December 31, 192 
Mr. F. Wm. Heckenkamp, Jr., of Quincy, h 
served as Supreme President since 1904. 

The “souvenir,” an illustrated volume of 3 
pages, presents the history of the society by way 
reprinting the proceedings of the successive co: 
ventions and sessions of the governing bodies. — 
the 18 charter members but one, Mr. Joseph Jacob 
of Quincy, is still among the living. 

The C. V, enjoys the co-operation of a large nun 
ber of branches of the Western Catholic Unio 
and its President has on various occasions con 
mended the Central Bureau highly and urged tl 
branches to co-operate with our movement. 


For St. Elizabeth Settlement 
This institution is again recommended t 
charity of the members of the C. V. during . 
vent and the Christmas season. This is tk 


exter 
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ibution in recognition of their unselfish, unpaid 
rvices. 

The Bureau staff do not solicit a small number 
large donations for this purpose; they would 
r rather rereive numerous smaller contributions 
om individuals and societies, particularly in view 
sO many appeals from other sources received 
‘ those we know to be benefactors of our charity 
id those we expect to see enrolled. 


With the Missioners 


Regarding the two bales of clothing sent to 
ev. Fr. Kuppers, who is pastor of some twelve 
exican and Indian parishes in the mountains of 
ew Mexico, he wrote us as follows: 
“While this shipment was some time in coming, by this 
ne there is nothing left of the contents of the two bales, 
erything has been distributed.” 
Our consignment seems to have arrived at an 
yportune moment, since Fr. Kuppers tells us 
at during his absence, caused by illness, no 
fts of clothing had reached him. In conse- 
aence there was nothing in the nature of wear- 
g apparel available when he returned to the 
Mage where his chief residence is located. He 
sures us, however, that 
“a drive for clothing is being made in Grand Rapids 
- Fr. John Ries, and that will also help us a great deal.” 
The Bureau is at present busy packing the 
othing received during the past month, in order 
at it may be possible for the missionaries to 
stribute these gifts to the needy around Christ- 
as time. 

ee ae 
How much good even a comparatively small 
nount of money may accomplish, a letter of ac- 
10wledgment from Very Rev. Joseph E. Murphy, 
SS. R., Vice-Provincial of his Congregation on 
e Island of Porto Rico, dated Noy. 8, reveals: 
“Allow me to thank you for the generous sum of $55.00, 
lich you have so kindly forwarded to me for the relief 
the victims of our cyclone. As you may be interested 
knowing the particular object to which this amount has 
en destined, I will mention that we are using it towards 
e construction of a house for the poor, viz., a family 
10 lost their house in the cyclone. One of our Fathers, 
. Reinagel, has succeeded, with the co-operation of the 
ks, in organizing a class of twenty-five young men who 
ve been taught the use of tools and are now engaged 
building houses for the poor, twenty feet by ten. Thus 
sre will be at least one poor family who will ever bless 
> name of the Catholic Central Verein.” 


* * OK 


Receipt of two hundred Spanish prayerbooks was 
knowledged by Rev. Louis S. Hauber, Chaplain 
. S. Penitentiary, Leavenworth, as follows, on 
pv. 3: 

‘We were completely out of Spanish prayerbooks, and 
od greatly in need of a further supply. I cannot tell 
how much I appreciate your kindness and generosity 
he inmates of this institution. You are indeed co- 
‘ating in a good work.” ; ! 


Referring to the November issue of our monthly, 
Father of the Society of Jesus writes: 
Would that our clergy and laity soon perceive the — 
f such a journal to all those interested in the 
-of:our Christian heritage!” °..- i 


Concerning Our Press Bulletins 


In one of the series of articles on The Family, 
contributed to The Bulletin of the Cath. Women’s 
Umon, V. Rev. Dean Eberhard Pruente, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., refers to the Press Bulletin Serv- 
ice of the Bureau. ‘Treating of the importance of 
home influence on the formation of character in 
childhood, and the circumstance that its necessity 
is being grasped even by those who do not favor the 
religious school, Father Pruente declares: 


“This fact is amply and convincingly exemplified in a 
recent valuable Press Bulletin of the Central Bureau of 
the Central Verein (Oct. 3, 1928), entitled: ‘Wanted: A 
New Generation of Mothers’. If some of our lukewarm, 
poorly instructed and indifferent Catholics would regularly 
and attentively read the literary offerings of this Bureau, 
they would be enlightened on their ways of thinking and 
living.” 

Another Press Bulletin, No. 13 of Vol. XVI, at- 
tracted the attention of a contributor to the Fort- 
nightly Review, and he was led thereby to declare: 


“The press bulletins issued by the Central Bureau of the 
Catholic Central Verein are, we fear, not as fully appre- 
ciated as they deserve by Catholic editors and the readers 
of their papers.” He believes “these timely articles” to 
“always have some apologetic value and to bring the full 
light of Catholic doctrine and of moral principles to 
bear upon much discussed topics of the day.” 


Having added some remarks regarding the con- 
tents of the particular bulletin referred to, pub- 
lished with the title “Souls of Austrian School Chil- 
dren in Distress,” the writer in the Fortnightly Re- 
view quotes what seem to him the “significant 
words” of that article. Because of his endorse- 
ment, we may be permitted to repeat them in these 
columns : 


-“On our part we must not rest content to sigh: ‘How 
terrible! How frightful!’ We should rather look upon 
Austrian conditions as a warning. The same powers ot 
darkness which for more than a century have directed 
intellectual and social currents to the aims that have now 
been attained, at least in part, are likewise at work in 
our country. Thus the widely read American writer, John 
Burroughs, declares: ‘You confound our ethical system, 
which we all accept, with Christianity. Our civilization is 
founded upon reason and science. Our civilization is 
not founded upon Christianity. Many thousands of in- 
tellects are actively striving to exclude Christianity from 
our civilization. We must, therefore, rouse ourselves from 
idleness and lead the good fight against the enemies of 
Christianity while it is still day.” 


An announcement in the C. K. of A. Journal says 


.the issuing of policies for juveniles by the Cath. 


Knights of America would probably begin shortly. 
Insurance laws do not permit the actual writing of 
juvenile policies unless a stipulated number of can- 
didates have been secured. As an inducement to 
obtain a sufficient number, the order will pay the 
medical examination fees for the first 1,000 appli- 
cants. 
Children of members of the order, and juveniles depend- 
ent on members, between the ages of 1 and 15% years, 
are eligible to membership in the department. Neither 
branch dues nor per capita tax is assessed against the chil- 
dren. The monthly insurance assessments range from 20 
cents (ages 1-2 years) to 38 cents (at age 16). ‘The 


schedule of benefits varies between $34.00 for the lowest _ 


age group and $500.00 for the highest. = ant 


_ 
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With the C. V. and Its Branches 


Lincoln has been selected to harbor the 1929 con- 
vention of the Cath. Union of Illinois. Rev. Leo 
Henkel, pastor of St. Mary’s parish in that city, has 
been a staunch and spirited co-worker with the 
Union for a number of years, while the local socie- 
ties also are among the most loyal in the organiza- 
tion. 


One Hundred Delegates Attend Convention of 
Michigan Branch 


The Michigan Branch of the C. V., holding its 
35th annual convention in St. Boniface parish hall, 
Detroit, October 28th and 29th, reaffirmed the reso- 
lution of the St, Cloud convention of the C. V. 
on Catholic Action. Another declaration deals with 
aspersions cast upon the Church and Catholics dur- 
ing the recent presidential campaign. Yet another 
resolution welcomes the development of the Kolping 
Society of America, a branch of which has been 
established in Detroit. Among the decisions of the 
convention is one to the effect that Credit Unions 
shall be studied, and if possible, actively promoted 
by a committee appointed for that purpose. 

Rev. M. G, Esper celebrated the solemn high mass _pre- 
ceding the opening of the business sessions, the Rey. Vin- 
cent F. Kienberger, O. P., delivering the sermon on the 
spiritual kingship of Christ. Instructive addresses on 
Catholic Social Action were delivered in the course of the 
convention by Rev. Richard Ober, C. S. Sp., and Mr. 
H. A. I. Andries. One hundred delegates were in at- 
tendance. Mr. George Bilot was re-elected President. The 
other officers are: Vice Presidents, John Krebsbach and 
Hermann Dakoske; Secretary, George Dorr; Treasurer, 
B. Michenfelder; Trustees, Godfrey Scheich, Louis 
Schmitt, Henry Koelzer, Aug. Schulte, Aug. Stemelin, 
Sigmund Zech, Louis Dorr. The offices of “Commis- 

-sarius,” Spiritual Adviser and Moderator were respectively 
accepted by V. Rev. F. W. Schaeper, C. PP. S.; Rev. M. 
G. Esper and Rey. Wm. Schulte. 


Central Bureau Endowment Fund 


Comparatively few contributions came to the En- 
dowment Fund during November, but those re- 
ceived are indicative of real interest in the under- 
_ taking. Thus $100.00 was contributed by Mr. 
Anton Loeper, Ashland, Pa., as fee for Life Mem- 
bership. Rev. Chas. Oppenheim, Raymond, IIL, 
presented the Bureau with a check for $50.00 as 
first instalment on his Life Membership, besides 
having favored us with a donation of $20.00, re-. 

ceived from a relative, with permission to apply it 
oe BABY purpose we deemed fit. This sum was placed 

1 the Fund, as were two other contributions, not. 

d for the Fund, namely, $5.00 : 
Knetzger, : Peoria, and $1.00 from Mr. 
t, epeuren ee gee 's action 
sp 


e his bene’ 


one of the characteristics of the recent political 


_ heeded the suggestion so earnestly put for 
discuss in their meetings the resolutions ai 
our A ae and state Popesnbign ss : 


$30.00, while the Philadelphia Branch of the C. ¥ 
forwarded $5.75. 


Life Members and Sustaining Members 

‘Twenty-four priests and laymen are now enrolle 
as Life Members of the C. V., while the number o 
ae Members is 16, the death of the V. Rey 

. ).2 Brune, of Alton, Towa, having lately reduce 
sh list by one. 

Since publication of the latest list the followin, 
names have been added to the number of Life Mem 
bers: 

Herm. Spiegel, Bethlehem, Pa.: 
Pa.; Albert Henry, St. Louis; Rev. Chas. 
Raymond, Til. 

Recent additions to the roster of Sustaining Mem 


bers are: , 

Rev. J. R. Buck, Salem, Ore.; Chas. Lanwermeyer, Wau 
kegan, Ill.; Jos. J. Lambrecht, Newark, N. J.; Rt. Rey 
Msgr. Jos. Ruesing, West Point, Neb. 

Interested members of our societies should ques 
tion themselves whether they ought not assume thi 
obligations of either class of membership. F uri 
more, whether they are able to suggest names 0} 
priests and laymen eligible to either to the Pres 
dent of their State League. The contemP aia 
canvass has, unfortunately, not as yet been in 
augurated in any State, as far as we know. It i 
desirable, efforts were undertaken to solicit men 
bers for both classes. 


Anton Loeper, Ashland 
Oppenheim 


Resolutions of State League Conventions 
One of the resolutions adopted by the Detr 
convention of the Michigan Branch of the C. 
deals with the anti-Catholic agitation which wi; 


campaign. It declares: 


“Having taken no part in the partisan strife of elections 
in former years, we, as members of a Catholic organiz 
tion, do not intend to deviate from this rule in the prese 
political campaign. 


“We deeply deplore the attempts to curtail the rights 
of Catholics of this country in direct opposition to a 
sense of fairness and justice and contrary to the guarante 
of the Constitution. We protest most emphatically again 
the unwarranted attacks on the Catholic citizens of tk 
country that are again broadcast as if their patriotism we 
not genuine and compatible with American ideals. V 
again solemnly proclaim that the true Catholic is im 
no less than any other citizen with a devoted love 
country, as is attested by every page of its history, ant 
in political questions he is guided solely by the dictate 
of his conscience and the demands of the commonweal.’ 


Making Good Use of C. V. Resolutions 
Unfortunately all too few of our societies ha 
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tm instructive. At the next meeting of the So- 
ty, Rev. Fr. Riesterer, it is expected, will speak 
(Catholic Action. ‘The members have been asked 
induce as many of their friends as possible to at- 
cd on this occasion, in order that information on 
Ss important subject may reach a goodly number 
‘Catholic men. 


[fhe same method was pursued by Rev. Peter 
sst, O. S. B., Fort Smith, Ark. He writes us: 
\We are perusing the resolutions of the last annual con- 
(tion of the C. V. in our monthly meetings. In order 
obtain full benefit we have adopted the method of read- 

one or two resolutions, which are then explained and 
cussed.” 


Jne is not, therefore, astonished to be told 
rther: 


‘Our Society is increasing its membership and prosper- 
We are enrolling all of our young men as fast as 
yy reach the age at which they are permitted to join, 


‘'t is sixteen years.” 


Within the Scope of Catholic Action 


Officers of societies and District Leagues, at a 


ss for topics for addresses and discussion at 
eetings, should bear in mind that all questions 
public policy are social questions, and nearly all 
ve some bearing on the public weal. ‘The series 
‘articles, for instance, appearing in Central Blatt: 
Nald und Waldverwiistung,” by Prof. F. Hoer- 
an, of Rosenberg, in Bavaria, treat of a subject 
aich is eminently social. When, therefore, the 
»cal Federation of St. Paul recently arranged for 
address by Mr. John F. Levin, of the State 
epartment of Forestry, on care of the forests in 
innesota and the value of forest preservation, 
2y were well within the province of Catholic 
cial Action. Moreover, the subsequent dis- 
ssion offered Mr. Jos. Matt, editor of the 
anderer, opportunity to refer to the policy pur- 
ed by religious orders throughout the centuries in 
zard to forestry. 


Again, remarks by Messrs. Frank C. Kueppers 
d M. J. Aretz on bond issues, on which the 
ters were to decide, were on a subject that should 
um the attention of our members. A program 

this type, varied, of course from meeting to 
2eting in order to allow treatment of topic 
volving religion’s considerations, is indeed to be 
zhly commended. 


Forging Forward 
Practical suggestions and favorable developments 
atked the recent fall meeting of the District 
ague of Sedgwick, Kingrnan and Reno Counties, 
sas held at St, Marks. As a means of stimu- 
ing activity directed towards promoting growth 
the affiliated societies, Rev. N. Fowler, pastor 
St. Marks, offered a prize for the society record- 
g the largest increase in membership within twelve 
onths.. Mr. Michael Mohr, President of the State 
ague, offered a second prize, to go to the society 
aking the next best record. bat! 
Another stimulating recommendation came from the Rev. 
. Grueter, Spiritual Director of the State League, who 
1 study of Central Blatt and Social Justice upon all 


the members, and further suggested that debates and dis- 
cussions be embodied in the program of each meeting of 
affliated societies. Appreciation of the achievements of the 
German Catholic pioneers, and emulation of their ex- 
ample was urged upon those attending by the Rev. Wm. 
Schaefers, editor of the Catholic Advance, Wichita. ‘The 
endeavors and accomplishments of the Central Verein in 
particular were sketched by Mr. John A. Suellentrop, Sec- 
retary of the State League, who also pleaded for the fed- 
erating of the societies of women into a State Branch of 
the Cath. Women’s Union. Mr. Michael Mohr, St. Marks, 
offered a survey of the principal events of the St. Cloud 
convention of the C, V., leading up to the ratification of 
the resolutions of that body by the District League. Rev. 
J. Geo. Hermann, Spiritual Director of the District League, 
not only urged intensification of interest in the endeavors 
of the societies, but also conveyed the encouraging infor- 
mation that the society attached to his parish had achieved 
an increase in membership. 

Perhaps the most gratifying development of the gather- 
ing, which, with its solemn church services and impressive 
“Catholic Day”, took on much of the character of a major 
convention, was the circumstance that a number of dele- 
gates from St. Leo, Kingman County, attended and invited 
the District League to convene in their parish next fall, This 
is all the more remarkable since rumor had gone about that 
the society had grown indifferent and had decided to relin- 
quish its membership in the District and the State League. 

A District League meeting which can elicit ad- 
dresses, discussions and results of this type must be 
considered what is commonly called a success. The 
cause of Catholic Action is promoted by such gath- 
erings. The devoted leaders, priests and laymen, 
and members in the District have well deserved the 


encouragement that meeting offered them, 


Placing C. B. and S. J. in Libraries 

The suggestion, societies should subscribe for a 
copy of Central Blatt and Social Justice, to be sent 
to a public or institutional library, seems to have 
lost its initial impetus. But two subscriptions of 
this kind have been received of late, both paid for 
by the Oregon State League. One copy is intended 
for the State Library at Salem, and the other for 
the Salem City Library, Salem, Ore. 

The Stayton Community Club of Stayton, Ore- 
gon, is receiving a copy of our monthly, paid for 
by the St. Bonifatius Verein at Sublimity, while 
the subscription of the Washington (Mo.) Public 
Library was placed with the Bureau by St. Francis 
Borgia Benevolent Society of that city. 

A number of societies have adopted the com- 
mendable method of granting a year’s subscription 
as an attendance prize. While St. Francis de Sales 
Benevolent Society, of the parish of the same name, 
St. Louis, has awarded this prize monthly for a 
number of years, St. Anthony’s Benevolent Society, 
of St. Anthony’s Parish, St. Louis, has done so 
for the past three months. In the latter case the 
President, Mr. A. G. Wackenheim, pays for the 
subscription. 


Commendable Persistency and Devotion 
What devotion to the C. V., persistent co-opera- 


- tion and good will can do, the following achievement 


of the Kath. Manner-Verein of Richardton, N. D., 
in the interest of the Bureau’s Endowment Fund 
demonstrates. In 1923. this society contributed 
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$87.50 to the fund, in 1926 $50.00, and now, dur- 
ing November, an additional $60.00, bringing their 
contributions up to $197.50. Moreover, Mr, John 
Haspert, Secretary of the society, advises the Bu- 
reau his organization will continue to co-operate. 

There are numerous societies in our movement 
more fortunately situated than those in North 
Dakota, but lacking in the devotion to the cause ot 
the C. V. that characterizes a number of the units 
federated in that State League. Could they be 
animated with a similar spirit, the movement would 
be greatly aided. 


St. Joseph Society of Milwaukee, Sixty-five 
Years Old 

A ripe age has been attained by St. Joseph 
Society of Milwaukee, which, founded June 27, 
1863, commemorated the sixty-fifth anniversary 
of its founding on November 18. The plan of 
organization of this unique society, which has 
branches in a number of parishes, we expect to 
outline in the near future. 

The celebration was marked by the reception of Holy 
Communion by the members of the branches in their re- 
spective parish churches, a solemn high mass, attended by 
representatives of all branches, in St. Joseph’s church, at a 
later hour, and a public meeting in the Municipal Audi- 
torium in the evening. Rey, Dr. A. J. Muench, of St. 
Francis Seminary, delivered an address on Catholic Lay 
Action on this occasion, Mr. Carl Becker speaking on 
Intolerance and the Antidote. Mr. Anton Dreis, President 
of the entire society, was chairman. 


Archbishop of St. Louis Thanks State 
Organization 


Anticipating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
coming of the Most Reverend John J. Glennon, 
Archbishop of St. Louis, to the Archdiocese, the 
recent annual convention of the Catholic Union of 
Mo, and the Cath. Women’s Union of the same 
state, instructed a committee to convey the congrat- 
ulations of the organizations to His Grace on the 
occasion of the jubilee. Having discharged this 
obligation, the Rev. Joseph Lubeley, Chairman of 
the committee, received a cordial letter of thanks 
from the Archbishop, concluding with the para- 
graph: so 

“In return I pray that the Union itself and all its mem- 


bers may share in a large measure in God’s very choicest 
blessings.” 


Miscellany 


Your call to Catholic Action deserves general no- 

tice. Alas, how much we need to be awakened ! 
Rt. Rev. Jos. SELINGER, D. D. 

The Proceedings of the 36th Annual Convention 
of the Cath. Union of Mo. and the 10th Annual 
Convention of the Cath. Women’s Union of the 
same state, recently from the press, contains also 
a brief report on the deliberations of the Young 


Men’s Committee, which conducted a number of | 
‘meetings in the course of the year and held a busi- — 


ness session during the convention. . 


The following generous commendation of out 
monthly is expressed by Rev. John Nigg, O. S. 
of Lindsay, Tex., in a communication of recent 
date: 

“T read your magazine with great profit, and obtair 
from it practical suggestions for my society work. 


A free-will donation received from Rev, Jos 
Hensbach, of Dimock, S. D., was accompanied by 
the following note: 

“Enclosed you will find check for $3.50, as a donation 
for any of your splendid purposes. I collected this money 
from some of our good men, in consideration of the Free 
Leaflets sent us, for which I thank you heartily.” 


Rev. Peter Theisen, pastor of St. Leo Parish 
Milwaukee, chose the St. Cloud convention 0} 
the C. V. as his topic for an address deliveree¢ 
at a communion breakfast meeting of the Holy 
Name Society of his parish. 

The emphasis laid by the C, V. on Catholic social actiot 
was stressed by the speaker, who urged the Holy Nami 


members to similar interest under the guidance of thi 
Church, in these matters. 


To offset complaints regarding indifference to 
wards Benevolent Societies, shown in part by los: 
in membership, it is well to recall that this con 
dition, widespread though it may be, is not general 

An intsance to the contrary is this: At their monthl: 
meeting on Noy. 18, St. Francis de Sales Benevolent So 
ciety in St. Louis enrolled 10 members and received 3 appli 
cations. Incidentally, this society demands dues of $1.01 
per month, and allows a sick-benefit of $5.00 per week (1 
to $300), and a death-benefit of $500. 


~ 


Books Received for Review 


Chapman, Rev. M. A. The Prayer of Faith. Brief Ser 
mon Outlines for the Sundays of the Year, 6 
the Orations or Collects of the Mass. B. Herde 
on Co., St. Louis, 1928, Cloth, 311 p. i? 

Herbst, Winfrid S. D. S. Eucharistic Whisperings. Vi 
IV. Being Pious Reflections on the Holy Eucl 
rist and Heart to Heart Talks with Jesus in 
Blessed Sacrament. The Salvatorian Father. 
St. Nazianz, Wis., 1928. 108 p. Cloth, 65c, pape 
covers, 35c. 

pa ae Der Wanderer Kalender f. d. Jahr 1929. 28. Ja 
Mit zahlreichen Illustrationen. Wanderer Pr 
ing Co., St. Paul, Minn. | 

Lattey, Rev. C., S. J. The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ig 
tius. Literally transl. from the original Sp 
by a Benedictine of Stanbrook. B. Herder 
oe St. Louis, Mo., 1928. 163 p. Cloth, 


$1.75. 

Tixeront, Rev. J. Holy Orders and Ordination. A stt 
in the History of Dogma. Translated from t 

2. French ed. by Rev. S. A. Raemers, M. A. 

_ Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1928. 370 
Cloth, price $2.50. 

Neu, Augustin, S, J. Johann Philipp Roothaan, der bed 
tendste Jesuitengeneral neuerer Zeit (1 

Herder & Co., Freiburg, 1928. 255 p. 


pp. Cloth. Price $1.75. 
Schlatterer, Dr. August. Jahrbuch der 
wissenschaften. 34. Jahrg. M du 
im Text und 1 Farbentafel. Herder & Co., | 
burg, , 400 pp. Price $ aac x“ 
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enitral-Blatt and Social Justice 
roffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 

Das Komitee fiir soziale Propaganda: 
et. Rev. G. W. Heer, Prot. Ap., Dubuque, Ia.; Joseph 
wa St. Paul, Vize-Vorsitzender; Willibald Eibner, 
w Ulm, Minn., Pras. d. C. V.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dr. 
eph Och, Columbus, O.; Chas. Korz, Butler, N. J.; 
v. Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Toledo, O.: Rev. A. ys 
iench, Sie Francis, Wis.; H. B. Dielmann, San An- 
io, Tex.; Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. P. 
nkel, St. Louis, Mo. 
\nfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen, usw., bestimmt fiir 
Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 

3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wald und Waldverwtstung. 
(Schluss. ) 

Die Minderung des nordamerikanischen Waldes 
r bereits beim Beginne des letzten Drittels des 
‘igen Jahrhunderts eine ftir die meteorologischen 
d klimatischen Verhaltnisse nachtheilige und 
rahrdrohende geworden. Ejinzelne, wenn auch— 
“nso wie in der alten Welt—kaum_beachtete 
mmen wiesen bereits damals auf diese Gefahr 
1. Von bekannten amerikanischen Staatsman- 
mn erkannte zuerst Roosevelt die weittragenden 
lgen der Waldzerstorung.?) In der Botschaft vom 
Dezember 1901 wies er auf die Abnahme des 
assers und der Fruchtbarkeit des Bodens in den 
stlichen Staaten, als Folge der Waldabnahme, 
1, und in der Botschaft vom 19. Dezember 1901 
te er u. a.: “Wenn die Zerstorung der Forste 
tdauert, werden die Wassergréssen der Strom- 
fe, die in den Bergen entspringen, an Haufigkeit 
d verheerender Gewalt zunehmen, und die Zer- 
rungen werden sich auf diese Gegend erstrecken, 
> auf die benachbarten Staaten. Die Gesamtheit 
- Wasserschaden, welche durch gewaltige Ueber- 
lwemmungen iiber Felder und Strassen des Berg- 
des hereingebrochen sind, konnen nicht mit voll- 
mmener Sicherheit eingeschatzt werden; aber 
zig wahrend des laufenden Jahres (1901) kon- 
1 diese Schadigungen auf annahernd 10 Millionen 
lars taxiert werden, also auf eine Summe, die 
igen wiirde, um die gesamte Flache anzukaufen. 
. Uebrigens sind diese Zahlen nicht imstande, den 
amten Schaden ersichtlich zu machen. Wenn 
- jetzige Zustand fortdauert, bedeutet er die vor- 
tige Zerstorung der natiirlichen Lebensbe- 
gungen jeglicher Kultur. Wald und Wasser 
| der grosste Reichthum fiir ein Volk, und ein- 
| verloren, kénnen sie weder durch die vollkom- 
nste Technik, noch durch den hochsten Geldbe- 
wieder hergestellt werden.” 

angs des Jahres 1908 setzte Roosevelt die Na- 
-Konservation-Kommission ein, die viel fur 
haltung des Waldbestandes gethan hat, Noch 
‘xprasident trat er gegen die Waldverwtstung 
insbesondere durch eine temperamentvolle 
vor dem Bundes-Kongress im Jahre 1910. 
velts Nachfolger, Prasident Taft, schloss sich 
uffassung seines Vorgangers an. Am 4. 
910 iibersandte er dem Kongress eine Bot- 


va _ — 


schaft, in der er die Erhaltung der Walder und der 
anderen Hilfsquellen des Landes empfahl. 

Die Waldzerstorungen dauerten trotz dieser Bot- 
schaften fort. Die traurigen Folgen derselben sind 
von dem Forstamt der Vereinigten Staaten dahin 
prazisiert worden, dass der gesamte Waldbestand 
Nordamerikas in einem oder spatestens zwei 
Menschenaltern verbraucht sein wird, falls der ge- 
genwartige Holzverbrauch anhalt. 


Die schlimmsten Heimsuchungen fiir den ameri- 
kanischen Wald und den amerikanischen Boden 
bildeten, wie bekannt, die grossen Waldbrinde, wie 
z. B, jene der Jahre 1871, 1908, 1909, usw. Im erst- 
genannten Jahre wurde mehr als der zehnjahrige 
Holzverbrauch des ganzen Landes durch Wald- 
brande zerstort.2) Ein Reisender, der 1905 den 
Westen der Vereinigten Staaten bereiste, berichtet, 
dass er zehn Tage lang durch brennende Walder 
fuhr. Nur infolge der Entwaldung durch diese 
Naturgewalten und die Hand des Menschen war die 
verheerende Ausdehnung der Mississippi-Ueber- 
schwemmungen der Jahre 1912 und 1927, die 
grossten, die dis heute die Kulturgeschichte kennt, 
moglich. 

Die Ursachen und weittragenden Folgen der 
Waldzerstorung werden allmahlich auch in der 
amerikanischen Oeffentlichkeit erkannt. Und es ist 
nur zu wunschen und zu hoffen, dass die praktische 
Propaganda und die vorbildliche Organisation des 
Forstamtes in Washington in den ihm unterstellten 
Waldungen noch grossere, umfassende Erfolge 
hervorrufen moge! 


3) Da die Gefahren und Folgen der Waldver- 
wustung in ihrer Auswirkung internationale sind, 
muss auch der Kampf gegen diese Verwiistung zu 
einem internationalen werden. Diese Forderung gilt 
fur die alte wie fiir die neue Welt. In der alten 
Welt scheint man seit dem Weltkriege, der die 
Walder in Frankreich und England, Deutschland, 
Polen und O6esterreich einer weitgehenden Aus- 


_ beutung und Devastation uberlieferte, dem Problem 


und der Aufgabe des Waldes formlich aus dem Wege 
zu gehen. In Deutschland werden die Privat- 
walder, vorab als Folge der Noth der Landwirth- 
schaft, weiter verwtistet, gegen einzelne werthvolle 
Baumarten, wie z. B. die Eichen, wird ein form- 
licher Ausrottungskrieg gefithrt. So dtirfte die Be- 
waldung des Deutschen Reiches heute kaum mehr 
23 Prozent betragen: ein Waldbestand, der bereits 
tief unter jenem normalen und nothwendigen liegt, 
der von erfahrenen National6konomen und Agri- 
kulturchemikern mit 33 Prozent angegeben wird. 
Der Waldschutz und die Wiederbewaldung der 
verwiisteten Lander kann nur mit umfassenden 
und entschiedenen, wir mdchten sagen rtcksichts- 
losen Massnahmen durchgefithrt werden. Und 
diese Massnahmen miissen begleitet sein von einer 
unermiidlichen und volksthiimlichen Aufklarungs- 
arbeit itber die segensreichen Wirkungen und die 
Unersetzlichkeit des Waldes. Diese Aufklarung 
wurde am besten ein grosser, internationaler 


2) Vergl. die von Prof. Hinneberg herausgegebene 
“Internationale Wochenschrift” vom Jahre 1910. tig? 
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Schutzverein fiir den Wald ttbernehmen. Es ware 
ein weltgeschichtliches Verdienst, wenn ein grosses 
und unabhangiges Reich wie die Vereinigten Staa- 
ten die Initiative zu einem solchen, die neue und die 
alte Welt bertihrenden Unternehmen ergreifen 
wurde. Und es ware ebenso ein weltwirthschaft- 
liches Verdienst unserer Grosspresse, wenn sie ne- 
ben dem grossen Raume, den sie den vielen unter- 
geordneten Dingen taglich anweist, auch der heute 
drangenden Wald- oder forstlichen Frage eine be- 
sondere und auffallende Rubrik einraumen wirde. 
Wenn sie gegentber der vielfach geradezu stupiden 
Unkenntnis uber die wohlthatigen Wirkungen der 
Baumwelt, durch geschichtliche, auch den Nicht- 
forstmann belehrende Beispiele Aufklarungsarbeit 
ubernehmen wollte. Nur ein derartiges Beispiel sei 
hier als Schlussbeweis betreffs der Folgen der Wald- 
zerstorung und der Erfolge einer planmassigen 
Wiederbewaldung der Beachtung empfohlen. 


Als die 6sterreichische Herrscherin Maria The- 
resia das Banat (Siidungarn) unter ihre Verwal- 
tung stellte, liess sie die kahlen Bergrticken des Hin- 
terlandes im _ siebenbiirgischen Erzgebirge auf- 
forsten, um das pl6tzliche und massenweise Ab- 
stromen der Niederschlage zu verhindern. Allmah- 
lich wurde das friher unfruchtbare Banat zu einer 
Massenproduktionsflache von Getreide; das rela- 
tiv kleine Gebiet lieferte den vierten Theil der Ge- 
samternte Ungarns. Das anderte sich rasch mit der 
Trennung Ungarns von Oesterreich im Jahre 1867 
und mit der neuen Verwaltungspolitik insbesonders 
des Ministeriums Banffy. Die Walder des ehema- 
ligen Banat wurden schutzlos der Verwiistung preis- 
gegeben. Die meteorologischen und klimatischen 
Verhaltnisse verschlechterten sich in kurzen Jahren, 
die Fruchtbarkeit des Bodens verschwand, die 
Ueberfluthungen, namentlich jene im Gebiete der 
Theiss und der Temes, nahmen katastrophal zu. 


Staatliche oder gesellschaftliche Wirthschaftspo- 


litik hinsichtlich der Rettung und Mehrung des 


Waldes pflegen heisst Zukunftspolitik treiben. Es 
heisst mit der ruchlosen Maxime des Raubbaues 
“Aprés nous le déluge! Nach uns die Stindfluth!” 
brechen; es heisst fiir unsere Enkel und Nachkom- 
men und deren Existenzmoglichkeit kampfen. In 
diesem Sinne ist dieser Kampf zugleich eine sitt- 
liche Aufgabe und Pflicht, ein heiliger Krieg gegen 


_ die Beraubung der Ungeborenen und fiir das Ge- 


meingut des Volkes, 
an Waldrodung war einst nothwendige Rkhurerhene 


| “heute ist sie Unkultur, Raubwirthschaft und Siinde- 


- von Gott geschaffenen Erde. Jeder Ver- 
ing an der Natur aber folgt “die Strafe sei- 
-derselben Natur, vielfach schon an dem noch 
ds pacletie. Die misshandelte Baumwelt, 


frei entwickeln und bethatigen konnen, Es wird v 
der Staatspartei verlangt, dass sie jede unerwiinscht 


-Zum Schluss wiirde sie dann der Staat auf 


Prasidentschaft_ Benjamin Harrisons 2 Zw 
1893 zu Ener fies: wae eet Th & 
- beraubte Erde | ie 

Krafte; ihre 


fortschreitende Kultur oder Unkultur wiirde 4 
gleich die Entvélkerung derselben bedeuten. ; 
F. X. HoprRMANNS 


Ein Aerzteverband bekampft — 
Verstaatlichung des 
Krankenwesens. . 


Die organisierte, _nicht- katholische Frauenwel 
wird, wie wir aus sicherer Quelle wissen, im Laut 
der nachsten Monate grosse Anstrengungen machen 
die Maternity Act zu erneuern. Vertreterinnen de 
Women’s Voters League haben hier und dor 
bereits die neu- oder wiedererwahlten Kongress 
abgeordneten aufgesucht und fiir ihre Plane zu ge 
winnen versucht. 


Angesichts dieser Umstande ist die Stellung de 
kath. Aerzteverbands der Niederlande gegenube 
der Verstaatlichung der Krankenfiirsorge in Hol 
land von aufklarender Bedeutung. Er hat wieder 
holt bereits in seinen Sitzungen die offenkundig 
Tendenz besprochen, auch die Krankenftrsorg 
mehr und mehr in die staatliche Einflussphare ein 
zubeziehen. Beachtenswerth ist die Subsidien 
praxis des hollandischen Staates, die katholisch 
Vereinigungen z. B, fiir Wochenverpflegung in di 
Abhangigkeit von sogen. neutralen Korperschafte 
zwingt: wollen sie irgendwelche staatliche Un 
stiitzungen beziehen, so mussen sie mit andere 
Vereinigungen in neutralen Kommissionen zt 
sammenwirken, denen dann ein besonderer A 
gabenkreis zugewiesen wird, z. B. Tuberkulo 
bekampfung, Mutter- und Kinderfursorge usw. 
kath. Aerzteverband verlangt nun von der kat 
lischen Staatspartei, in ihr Programm auch di 
Forderung aufzunehmen, dass weder durch Sul 
sidien noch anderswie die konfessionellen Einricl 
tungen und Vereinigungen bevormundet werde 
durfen, sondern nach eigenem Ziel und Zweck sic 


staatliche Bemutterung der konfessionellen Kranke 
hauser und caritativen Werke, auch wenn es eins 
weilen nur eine indirekte ist, entschieden bekamp: 
Wir haben Grund anzunehmen, dass auch 
unsrem Lande bei fortschreitender ’Verstaatlicht Bt 
der Wohlfahrtsbestrebungen die Anstalten k 
lischer Caritas immer mehr in ein Abhangigkeit 
haltnis dem Staate _gegentiber gerathen m 


jene Weise an die Wand zu driicken versuchet 
braucht sich in dieser Hinsicht nur des riicks 
losen Vorgehens der Bundesregierung e 
den katholischen Indianer-Schulen- wahre 
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chtig stehen heute die rothe und goldene Interna- 
le vor uns; tiber Lander und Meere, iiber Sprachen- 
ren und Kulturgegensatze hinweg wird zusammen- 
eitet zur Erreichung gemeinsamer, oft recht zwei- 


‘ter Ziele. Wie hinreissend miisste der Einfluss 
catholischen Internationale sein, wenn die Katho- 
endlich gewisse nationalistische und imperialis- 
e Vorurtheile, in deren Bann sie doch nur den 
en Fremder fiihren, den Kriegsschatz der Feinde 
en, aufgeben wiirden und solidarisch um die Ver- 
ichung des Ko6nigreichs Christi auf Erden arbei- 
! Dr. Joseph Eberle 


Advent 


hvoll das ganze Weltall, keine Einigkeit auf Erden, 
bangt und zagt und zittert: Wann wird endlich Friede 
werden? 


len Sicherheit und Ruhe ihren Einzug wieder halten? 
a wird in den Volkerlenkern Einsicht und VersOhnung 
walten? 


_man endlich sich verstehen und die Friedensbriicke 
schlagen. 
s Leben zu erwecken, Miihen und Geduld ertragen? 


mi wird aus den Menschenherzen Neid und Klassen- 
-hass verschwinden 

der Starke mit dem Schwachen opfermuthig sich ver- 
binden? 


die Welt liegt tief im Argen und kein Licht scheint 
_aufzuschimmern, 

schenkraft allein kann nimmer Neuland schaffen unter 
_Triimmern. 

Riesenwerk zu 


r ist’s, der helfen kénnte, solches 


zwingen: 


+ 


uns fleh’n zum Volkerkonig, dass Er unser Sich 
erbarmen 

Staaten zu versoOhnen und die Reichen mit den 

Armen. 


Der Geist der Einheit. 


Zt LS re 

XI. stellt eingangs seiner Enzyklika: “Ueber 
rderung der wahren religiosen Einheit” fest, 

ein starkes Sehnen und Streben nach Einheit 
lie heutige Menschheit geht. Dieses Fligel- 

n der Sehnsucht sei ausgelost durch die 

s der Naturverbundenheit aller Menschen 


estigten briiderlichen Beziehungen fiir das 
ine Wohl, werde gefordert durch das Aus- 


; Christus, unser Heiland, nur in ihm kann es gelingen. ~ 


er, der ausschlaggebenden Bedeutung 


eee der Friedenssegnungen, 
at und Hader im Leben der Burger — 
-ersehnte Einheit enwarte eee mit 


heit der religiosen Auffassung im Bekenntnis einiger 
grundlegender Lehren briderlich twbereinstimmen. 
Zur Propagierung dieser Einheit werden Zusam- 
menkunfte veranstaltet, Vereinigungen gebildet, 
Vortrage gehalten, unter zahlreicher Betheiligung 
von Unglaubigen, Christglaubigen und abgefallenen 
Christen. Von Katholiken konnen, so spricht es 
der heilige Vater klar und deutlich aus, diese Be- 
muhungen nicht gebilligt werden, da sie auf der 
falschen Meinung beruhen, die verschiedenen Re- 
ligionen seien mehr oder weniger gut, denn alle 
pilegten sie und brachten sie gleichermassen, wenn 
auch auf verschiedene Art, zum Ausdruck den uns 
angeborenen Sinn, durch welchen wir zu Gott hin- 
getrieben wurden und seine Oberherrschaft aner- 
kennten. Das fthre aber schliesslich zum Natu- 
ralismus und Atheismus, zur Verfalschung und 
Zuruckweisung der Offenbarungsreligion. 


Noch leichter lassen sich viele tauschen durch 
den aufgeschminkten Schein der Wahrheit, wenn 
es sich um Ejinheitsbestrebungen unter Christen ver- 
schiedenen Bekenntnisses handelt. ‘‘Panchristen”’ 
nennt der hl. Vater diejenigen, die da sagen, in 
jedem Falle mtissten doch die Christen in Liebe 
verbunden sein, durften sich nicht gegenseitig an- 
greifen, beschuldigen und herabsetzen. Wer konne 
als Christ die Liebe Christi beanspruchen, wenn er 
nicht Christi Bitte, dass alle eins seien, befordere? 
Habe Christus nicht die gegenseitige Liebe als Un- 
terscheidungsmerkmal gegenttber Juden und Heiden 
proklamiert? Die einige Christenheit konne viel 
wirksamer die allgemeine Gottlosigkeit bekampfen, 
die von Tag zu Tag sich weiter verbreitet und das 
Evangelium schwacht und aushohlt. Diese Pan- 
christen sind zahlreich organisiert in weitver- 
breiteten Verbanden, meist geleitet von Nichtkatho- 
liken der verschiedensten religidsen Bekenntnisse. 
Ruhrigkeit herrscht unter ihnen, vielfache Zustim- 
mung wird gewonnen, auch Katholiken hoffen, es 
werde so eine Einheit zustandekommen, der auch — 


‘die katholische Kirche zustimmen konne, die ja 


nichts sehnlicher wiinsche, als die Aussenstehenden 
zuriickzuftihren. Wiederum betont der Papst: 
Unter dem bestechenden Wortaufwand verbirgt sich 
schwerer Irrthum, der die Fundamente des katholi- 
schen Glaubens zerstért. Der Papst fithlt sich im 
Gewissen gedrangt, die Sorge und den Eifer der 
Bischofe aufzurufen, gegen ee sauna 


seinem sRiivlecheeinen as ae ae un 
Bisch6fe sollen sie den n Glaubigen a 
welchen bei den Bestrebungen, die 

heit zu erreichen, WOEeCRene ens wes 


Wahrlich ein Untern 
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fernt sind; titber den Vollgenuss der Friedensgaben 
sich freuen zu konnen. Ejinem geftllten Pulver- 
fass mit brennender Ziindschnur gleicht die inter- 
nationale Lage. Nur die Angst vor unabsehbarem 
Verderben bei ungewissem Ausgang halt die Mass- 
gebenden davon ab, die Explosion erfolgen zu las- 
sen. Die brennende Ziindschnur wird ausgedruckt, 
wo der Funke schon zu nahe am Pulverfass gluht, 
um sie aber gleich an anderer Stelle wieder zum 
Aufflammen zu bringen. Nationale, burger- 
liche Zwietracht! Zwietracht und Hass bei 
Wahlen, in den Parlamenten, bei Versammlungen, 
bei Regelung der Fragen des Berufslebens. Was 
nichts anderes ist, als ein Volk in Zwietracht, als 
Burger in Wehr und Waffen, die sie gegeneinander 
kenren ge elieio sé Zwaetra chileber 
Kampf der Weltanschauungen, wie tobt er hin und 
her! Bis zur blutigen Verfolgung von Katholiken. 
Mexiko! Russland! Bis zur Abschnurung der 
selbstverstandlichsten religidsen Freiheit. Ver- 
weigerung der Krankenhausseelsorge !—Der Schrei 
nach Einheit erstickt fast und wird verschluckt vom 
Larm der Zwietracht. Aber doch tont er weiter 
und wenn er nur so leise zu horen ware, die das 
Zirpen eines einsamen Vogeljungen, das aus dem 
Neste gefallen und dem die nahrenden Eltern ver- 
scheucht sind. 


Wahre Ejinheit kann nicht erreicht werden durch 
aussere Bindungen allein unter Zurtickstellung der 
inneren Uebereinstimmung, des Geistes der Ein- 
heit. Durch aussere Bindungen kommt nur eine 
mechanische Ejinheit zustande, die immer wieder 
auseinanderfallt, die nicht organisch aus sich 
heraus Leben schafft, die sogar Lebendiges und 
Gesundes noch zerstort. Lass Dich mit einem 
Leichnam zusammenschmieden; du wirst ihn nicht 
lebendig machen, er wird dich vielmehr durch seine 
Verwesung anstecken und dich schliesslich todten. 
Zwischen Todtem und Lebendigem, zwischen Ge- 
sundem und Krankem, zwischen Wahrem und 
Falschem darf und kann as keine Ejinheit geben. 
Auf den Geist kommt es an. Und zwar muss der 
Geist des Gesunden, Wahren und Rechten sich 
durchsetzen. Das Ungesunde, Unwahre, Falsche, 
Unrechte muss er ausmerzen, ohne selbst davon 
angesteckt zu werden, Schaden zu leiden und 
schliesslich zu Grunde zu gehen. Der Geist 
der Einheit verlangt die Kinheit ‘des 
Geistes. 

Der hl, Vater fiihrt dies beziiglich der religidsen 
Einheit in seiner Enzyklika naher aus. Der Geist 
des Christenthums und der Kirche ist der heilige 
Geist, der ewig Unveranderliche, ewig Wahre, das 
letzte Prinzip der Einheit. Er duldet keine Ein- 


ind Filtrierung. Er muss in seinem Vollgehalt an 
Wahrheit, Gnade und Verpflichtung angenommen 
-und anerkannt werden. Unter der Betonung seiner 
Liebe darf seine Wahrheit nicht zu kurz kommen, 
ich nicht die objektive Geltung seiner lebens- 

nenden Macht. Eine andere Einheit lehnt 


* 


engung und Abschnirung, keine Abschwachung 


schon 
den 


kommt, und diese Lehren nicht mitbringt, neh 
ihn nicht in das Haus auf. Griisset ihn nicht, dé 
wer ihn griisset, der macht sich mitschuldig seu 
bosen Werke” (2, Joh. 9. 10.). 

PFARRER FRANZ NAFE, Berlin 


Pflege der Lektiire im Familienkreise. _ 

Wie herzlich kluge Berather des katholisel 
Volkes auch schon in friiheren Zeiten zur Lest 
guter Biicher riethen, beweist das Kapitel Wl 
diesen Gegenstand, das wir der kleinen Scha 
“Hausmannskost,’ von Aloys Weisenburger, 1 
Vorrede vom 16. Dez. 1854, entnehmen: ; 
“In etwa zweiunftinfzig Predigten des Jahres kann | 
Seelsorger nicht Alles sagen, und was er im vorigen Ja 
gesagt hat, kann er nicht nochmals sagen. Christli 
Gatten nun, wenn sie Christen sind, kaufen sich lieber 
Kleid weniger, und schaffen sich auch einige belehre 
Biicher an. An Sonntag Nachmittagen, an den Winte 
benden, da wird auch vorgelesen, bald in der heil. Schr 
bald im Leben Christi oder seiner Heiligen, oder in G 
fine’s Hausbuch, oder in einem andern guten Buc 
welches auf den Rath des Seelsorgers angeschafft wut 
Ist ein Stick gelesen, so macht der Mann oder die F 
die Anwendung, die Auslegung auf das Leben.” : 
Uebrigens wurde genannte Schrift hier in Ame 
ka‘im Jahre 1858 von Kreuzburg & Nurre in Cine 
nati nachgedruckt. Das Verlagsverzeichnis die 
Firma beweist, dass die eingewanderten deuts 
sprachigen Katholiken guter Lekttire recht zugene 
gewesen sein miissen. Wagten diese Verleger de 
die von dem bertthmten Pater F. X. Wenniger, S$. 
verfasste ‘Legende der Heiligen’ in zwei Ba 
herauszugeben, Man denke, anno 1858! Das Wi 
in Leder gebunden, kostete fiinf Dollars, das 
zu jener Geit fast der Wocheniohn eines Arbet 
Man schaue sich dagegen jetzt in den katholis 
Familien um, und man wird wenige Biicher sol 
Art finden, aber viel Schund in der Gestalt y 
Monatschriften mehr oder minder zweifelhaften o: 
doch hochst indifferenten Inhaltes. 
Die Folge davon wird ein eben solches Christ 
thum sein! 


*V. Rev. F. J. Brune. *® 


Hatte die Liebe, mit der sich der am 11. } 
verstorbene V. Rev. F. J. Brune, 34 Jahre — 
Pfarrer in Alton, Iowa, der Sache des kath. 
reinswesens hingab, und die Energie, mit de 
sich in deren Dienst stellte, die von ihm erh 
Fritchte gezeitigt, es stiinde bedeutend € 
um unsere Bewegung im Staate Iowa. Viell 
sollte man sagen: ware diese Liebe und E; 
mit anderen Eigenschaften gepaart gewe 
oder hatten Priester und Laien sie bess 
erganzen gewusst, dann stande dort manch 
deres. Jedenfalls hat es Vater Brune nicl 
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Seelsorger und Pfarrer erwarb sich der 
corbene hohe Verdienste, namentlich um die 
hm pastorierten Gemeinden. In Haverhill 
(er als junger Priester die dortige Gemeinde, 
vebenbei mehrere entfernte Filialen zu ver- 

Im Jahre 1894 nach Alton  berufen, 
ite er diese Gemeinde zu schoner Bliithe, 
1 er sich nicht nur des geistlichen sondern 
des zeitlichen Wohls seiner Pfarrkinder und 
rer annahm. Der im “Wanderer” von einem 
ser dem Verstorbenen gewidmete Nachruf 
TE: 
ther Brune war eine Kraft, die schwer zu ersetzen 
ird. Schreiber dieser Zeilen, ein Laie, ein Farmer, hat 
sbschon nicht Mitglied seiner Gemeinde, viel zu ver- 
1. Auch die katholische Presse, und besonders die 
ine, ist ihm viel Dank schuldig, Mége der liebe Gott 
1 sO gewissenhaften Arbeiter in seinem Weinberge 
vergelten!”’ 

2 Exsequien wurden abgehalten am 15. No- 
er in der Marienkirche zu Alton unter Be- 
gung von mehr als hundert Priestern und 
an tausend Kopfe zahlenden Schar Laien. 
‘ren war Rev. Brune am 9. Dezember 1856 
euenkirchen in Oldenburg; er kam im Alter 
3 Jahren nach Amerika, und arbeitete zuerst 
ainen Onkel bei Luxemburg, Iowa, auf der 
1. Seine Studien machte er im St. Joseph’s 
ge, Dubuque, im St. Francis Seminar, St. 
cis, Wis., und im Seminar der Sulpizianer 
Tontreal, Can. Die Priesterweihe empfing 
114. Juli, 1884, zu Dubuque.—R. I. P. 


idersammlung wird systematisch betrieben. 
2 erzieherische Bedeutung der im Laufe der 
nm funfzehn Jahre vom C. V. und den ihm 
rorenden Unterverbanden unternommenen 
nlungen von Geld- und Sachspenden kommt 
sn letzten Jahren besonders den armen In- 
ti zugute. Den Anregungen der C. St. Folge 
nd, sammeln Ejinzelne, Vereine und auch 
» Verbande Kleidungsstiicke, zur Vertheilung 
n Indianermissionen bestimmt. 


hat in jtingster Zeit der Prasident des Staats- 
ndes Minnesota, Hr. Wm. A. Boerger,-unter 
mmung des Exekutivkomitees, die Woche 
19.-24. November als allgemeine, von allen 
chlossenen Vereinen zu beobachtende Sammel- 
eangesetzt. Das betf, Rundschreiben erklart: 
les Mitglied suche daheim die abgetragenen oder zu 
sewordenen Kleider zusammen, ordne und reinige sie, 
tinge dann alles an einem vom Prasidenten des 
vereins bestimmten Abend jener Woche in das Ver- 
lungslokal, ganz gleich ob die regelmassige Versamm- 
in jene Woche fallt oder nicht. 

1 dem betreffenden Abend wird dann alles sortiert: 
rschuhe, Kinderkleider, Kleider fiir Erwachsene usw. 
in wird alles noch am selben Abend in einem oder 
ren Cartons gut verpackt und unter Vorausbezahlung 
ransportkosten, und mit der Angabe: ‘From..........----. 
 SEESIN as) See eae anna ean at the Request of 
‘atholic Central Bureau’ versandt. Eine Liste der 
wird an den Unterzeichneten geschickt.” 

die Zwecke dieser Sammlung ist der Staat 
irke eingetheilt worden. Die Vereine eines 
ezirks erhielten die Weisung, ihre Spenden 
» gewisse Mission, sei es in Std Dakota, 
na oder Idaho zu schicken. — 


s~_8 


In ahnlicher Weise hat man auch anderwarts 
das Sammeln von Kleidungsstiicken fiir denselben 
Zweck organisiert. So in Philadelphia, wo Hr. 
Anthony J. Zeits als Vertreter des Volksvereins, und 
Frau Maria Moebs, fiir den Frauenbund, einen 
Aufruf an die Mitglieder beider Vereinigungen 
erliessen, entbehrliche Kleidungsstticke in der 
Volksvereinshalle abzuliefern. 

“Die Kleider werden dort sortiert und in dem fiir solche 
Zwecke ausgestatteten Nahzimmer ausgebessert werden. 
Darauf werden sie an die bedtrftigsten Missionare im 
Westen unseres Landes zur Verwendung unter den Aerm- 
sten geschickt werden.” 

Zum zweiten Male bereits bethatigte sich in 
solcher Weise die C. V. Federation der Stadt Utica, 
N. Y., die eine grossere Menge Kleidungsstiicke, 
Devotionalien und Briefmarken sandte. 

Stetig wachst auch die Zahl der sich an diesem 
Liebeswerk betheiligenden Gemeinden und Einzel- 
vereine. Die Ergebnisse dieser gemeinschaftlichen, 
von der C. St. eingeleiteten Aktion sind recht be- 
friedigend. Die Dankbriefe der Missionare und 
Schwestern beweisen, welch grosser Dienst armen 
Indianern und Mexikanern dadurch geleistet wird. 


Aus unserer Missionspost. 

Von sehr geschatzter Seite wurde uns am 6, No- 
vember $250 ($200 als Gabe, $50 als Messtipendien) 
fiir Missionen anvertraut. Der betf. Wohlthater 
bemerkt in seinem Schreiben : 

‘Die C. St. wird, wie ich im Central-Blatte lese, viel 
um Hilfe fiir das Missionswerk angesprochen. Nicht weil 
es mir an Bittgesuchen oder Adressen mangelt, sondern 
um Ihnen Anerkennung fiir Ihren Eifer um die Sache der 
Missionen zu beweisen, mGchte ich diese Geldspende von 
$200 durch die C. St. vermitteln lassen. Name des Wohl- 
thaters bleibt ungenannt bis zum Tage der grossen 


Abrechnung.” 
Kir GK: ok 


In San Antonio, Texas, betreuen die deutschen 
Karmeliterinnen sowohl mexikanische Waisenkin- 
der als auch andere Bediirftige desselben Volkes, 
und deren giebt es genug. Mittellos aus ihrer Hei- 
math nach ‘Texas verschlagen, erhalten sie gewOohn- 
lich den niedrigsten Lohn, wahrend sie auch gegen 
die Fahrnisse des Lebens schlecht geschttzt sind. 

Deshalb sind jene Schwestern auch stets an der 
Kleiderspende des C. V. betheiligt. Ihr letztes am 
17. Oktober datiertes Dankschreiben beweist, welch 
guten Gebrauch sie von den ihnen gesandten Klei- 
dungsstiicken machen: 

“Empfangen Sie, bitte, unseren innigsten Dank fiir den 
Ballen mit Kleidern. Wir haben uns alle daritber gefreut, 
am meisten aber die Schwester Schaffnerin, der die Sorge 
fiir die Armen obliegt. Ihre Armenkammer stand schon 
seit Wochen leer, wahrend die ‘Customers’ ihr treu ge- 
blieben waren und ihre Anliegen vortrugen. Sie mussten 
aber leider stets mit dem Bescheide abziehen: ‘Es ist 
noch nichts da.’ Nun endlich ist der Noth gesteuert, da 
der grosse Ballen seinen Einzug in die Missionskammer 
hielt. Die Kleider sind alle noch in gutem Zustande und 
werden daher vielen Armen gute Dienste leisten. Die 
Leutchen sind uns auch sehr dankbar, wir aber wollen 
diesen Dank an den verehrten Central-Verein und dessen 
Wohlthater iibermitteln, da Sie ja in erster Linie die Helfer 
der Armen sind.” 

* ok x 

Der auf den einsamen, im Indischen Ozean liegen- 

den Seychellen wirkende deutsche Apostolische Mis- 
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_ raat tes interm 1. bewerb hervorgehenden Student [ 1 
at ae ies apg Es wird bei nachster Gelegenheit einen die Ausfuhrungen 
Oktober d.J. Planes regelnden Vorschlag unterbreiten. 


“Wenn niemand unserer grossen Noth gedenkt, dann sind 
es wenigstens immer noch Sie, dem das gottliche Herz Jesu 
einen Gedanken des Wohlwollens fur meine arme Station 
ins Herz legt. Wie froh war ich, Ihre freundliche Gabe 
von $12 am 18, September (abgesandt von St. Louis am 
21, Juli) zu erhalten. Ich konnte damit gerade eine kleine 
Vorarbeit fiir die Reparatur meines Kirchleins bezahlen; 
ich war auf dem Trocknen. Der Heiland ist doch uner- 
messlich giitig; Er sorgt immer zur rechten Zeit.” , 

Pater Florian bittet recht sehr, seiner auch in 
Zukunft nicht zu vergessen; “ich habe Ihre Hilfe,” 
schreibt er, “wirklich néthig.” Zum Schluss fugt 
er hinzu: “Herzlichen Dank fiir die Zusendung der 
deutschen Schriften.” 

* Kk x 

Welche Dienste wir den Missionaren durch das 
Zuschicken von Zeitschriften leisten, ergibt sich aus 
der Mittheilung eines Franziskaner-Missionars in 
Japan, der uns unterm 6. November schreibt: 

“Bestatige hiermit den Empfang mehrerer Sendungen von 
Zeitschriften, Besonders “The Commonweal’ und ‘Truth’ 
sind ausserst werthvoll fur hier, Verwende sie besonders 
fur die Studenten der hiesigen Universitat.” 

Ebenfalls aus Japan, aus dem Leprosenheim zu 
Biwasaki, schreibt uns gleichzeitig Schw. Franziska: 

“Tnniges Vergelt’s Gott! fir Ihre neueste gtitige Sen- 
dung, zwei komplette Jahngange der herrlichen ‘Para- 
dieses-Frtichte,’ die uns wieder grosse Freude bereitet. Wir 
versichern Sie des dankbaren Gebetes fiir die giitigen 
Spénder sowohl als auch fiir Sie, die Sie fortwahrend so 
wohlwollend unser gedenken. Gott lohne es!’ 

* *K OK 


Ein unter den Hottentotten und Negern in der 
apostol. Prafektur Great Namaland  thatiger 
Missionar schreibt: 

“Mit dem Gelde ($50) kann ich wieder mehrere Kinder 
aufnehmen, die sonst im Elend zu Grunde gingen. Bitte 
denken Sie zu Weihnachten an unsere wirklich armen 
Missionen hier in dem ehemals Deutsch-Stidwest-A frika. 
Gott sei Dank, der Herr segnet unsere Arbeit; viele 
Bekehrungen, aber Schweiss und Opfer kostet es.” 


Wollen Fortbildungskurse fiir Industriearbeiter 
und Farmer einfiihren. 


Die jungst abgehaltene Sitzung des Vorstandes 
des Staatsverbandes Minnesota beauftragte den 
Prasidenten, Hrn. Wm. A. Boerger, in der Ab- 
sicht einen Beschluss der letzten Generalver- 
sammlung in die That umzusetzen, an die ka- 
tholischen hoheren Lehranstalten Minnesotas 
die Anfrage zu richten, ob’es méglich, und unter 
welchen Bedingungen, Fortbildungskurse fiir In- 
dustriearbeiter und Farmer einzurichten. Ge- 
nanntem Beschluss liegt die Absicht zu Grunde, 
der hohen Werthschatzung der Arbeit durch den 
Verband Ausdruck zu verleihen, und zugleich 
Arbeitern und Farmern Gelegenheit, sich weiter 
zu bilden, zu gewahren. 

Auf der zu Wabasha abgehaltenen Generalversammlung 
hatte der hochwst. Erzbischof Dowling die Ansicht 
ausgesprochen, der Staatsverband sollte das Studium der 
deutschen Sprache und Litteratur zu befordern bestrebt sein. 
Diesem Vorschlag hatten die Delegaten lebhaft zugestimmt 
und dem Vorstand den Auftrag ertheilt, durch einen unter 
den Schiilern héherer kathol. Lehranstalten Minnesotas zu 


. 


eise atis- — 


veranstaltenden Wettbewerb fir die rine des Vor- © 
r 


habens zu sorgen. Es besteht die Absicht, 


zusetzen zur Vertheilung.an die erfolgreich aus dem Wett- 


> 


Ferner wurde beschlossen, den Vereinen die Wahl @1 
Kommunion- und Bittages zur Erflehung des Friedens_ 
die Kirche Mexikos zu tiberlassen, mit dem Heinweis, d 
sie sich deswegen mit ihren Pfarrern zu verstandigen haf 
Empfohlen wurde der erste Adventsonntag, doch steht 
Wahl eines anderen Tages frei. 


' 


Ueber einen unserer Distriktsverbande. ‘ 
Zu den thatigsten Vereinigungen seiner / 
gehért der 2. Wisconsiner Distriktsverband) 
Sheboygan und Umgegend, der seit Jahren ™ 
Kath. Aktion durch belehrende Vortrage 
anregende Vorschlage zu fordern bestrebt 1 
Als Aufmunterung fiir andere Verbande @ 
Vereine sei daher auf eine Mittheilung des H 
Jos. Kachelmeier, Sekretérs des Verbandes, wi 
dessen jiingste Versammlung hingewiesen. 1 
Kachelmeier erklart u. a.: 
“Stets war der eifrige Prasident Hr. Peter Manneb 
bemiiht, den Verband an der Spitze aller Verbande V 
consins zu halten, was ihm auch durch kluges j 
umsichtiges Walten und thatkraftige Arbeit gelang. J 
unter seiner Leitung abgehaltene Versammlung wat 
Erfolg. Eine der besten aber die am 21. Oktober in 
Gemeinde zum HI. Namen Jesu veranstaltete. Bedeut ‘ 
voll und belehrend waren die Ausfithrungen einz 
Redner.” j j 
Wir entnehmen dem Bericht folgende Ein 
heiten : ; A 
Eingeleitet wurde der Katholikentag mit einem 
lichen Hochamt; die Festpredigt hielt Rev. Philipp 
Pfarrer genannter Gemeinde; die Vereine des Distr 
waren durch eine stattliche Anzahl Delegaten vertre 
In der nachmittags abgehaltenen Geschaftssitzung sprai 
Rev. Dreis, ber die Ziele des Central-Vereins, Hr. Fi 
Blied, Madison, Prasident des Staatsverbandes Wisco: 
Hr. Ant. Dreis, Milwaukee, Bruder des Pfarrers, und 
B. Gottsacker, Sheboygan, tiber Jiinglingsvereine und di 
Aufgaben und Entwicklungsgelegenheiten. 
Rey. Dreis fiihrte in der darauf folgenden Massen 
sammlung den Vorsitz. Hr, Blied referierte ttber C. Vy 
C. St. worauf Hr. Jos. M. Sevenich, Schriftleiter 
“Landmann”, Milwaukee, die Hauptrede, “Kreuz 
Fahne”, hielt. Rev. Francis Pichery, Geistlicher Bera 
des Distriktsverbandes, richtete zum Schluss ermun’ 
Worte an die Versammlung. Lieder und Zithervort 
fillten die Pausen aus. 


Veranstaltungen dieser Art, planmassig in 
verschiedenen Gemeinden eines Bezirks a 
halten, viertel- oder halbjahrig, wie es die | 
stande eben erfordern, konnen nur Gutes wir 
Anregung und Ermunterung spenden, und | 
lehrung bieten. Sollten Bestrebungen dieser 
auch nicht stets oder sogleich leicht erkenn 
Ergebnisse zeitigen, so darf man sich auc 
diesem Falle daran erinnern, dass der ; 
der uns nahrt, oft genug Monate lang u 
Schnee und Eis verborgen bleibt. 


_Jedoch, in vielen Fallen lassen die Er 
nicht auf sich warten. Hr. Kachelmeie: 
richtet: a 


_ “Am 14, November veranstaltete der St, Johanr 
lings-Verein von Sheboygan einen Rednerkonte 
sich vier junge Manner betheiligten. Dieser Redn 
bewerb ist die bi es ye Distrikt 
sammlungen. Rev, F. Stehle, Assistent a 
Namen Jesu Gemeinde, nahm sich de i 
hea thig a s ich 
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